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Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 


The Fourth regular annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania, will take place in Harris- 
burg, on Tuesday, 30th of December, at 10 0%clock, A. M. 
The *‘ Fourth Street Bethel,” a new and commodious edifice, 
in a centrai position and easy of access, has been secured as 
the place for its Sessions. 

Committees were appointed at the Williamsport meeting, 
to report at Harrisburg, on the following subjects : 

1. Condition and wants of the German Schools of Pa. 

2. Examination of Teachers. 

3. Advantages to be derived from a travelling Deputy 
State Superintendent. 

4. The method of teaching Mathematics. 

6, On practical instruction in Christian morality, in com- 
mon schools, 

6. Normal Instruction. 

7. Relation between the Common Schools and Higher In- 
stitutions of learning. 

8. Capacity of women for the business of Teaching. 

9. Salaries of Female Teachers. 

10. The introduction of the study of familiar science in- 
to commun schools of primary grade. 

11. The office of Director, and a comparison of the com- 
mon schools of Pennsylvania, with those of other States. 

12. How can the Teacher best promote, in his or her 
neighborhood, the love of flowers and their cultivation? 

13. Can the instruction in the higher schools in rural dis- 
tricts, be made to bear on the agricultural improvement of 
those districts ? 

14. On Phonography. 

After the reading of these reports, the subjects will be 
open for general discussion by the Association. 

Teachers, County Superintendents and friends of Educa- 
pee! generally, are respectfully and earnestly invited tu at- 
tend. 

Messrs. Herr, Buehler, Omit, Lusk & Coverly, Proprietors 
of the largest Hotels in Harrisburg, will each accommodate 
members of the Association at One Dollar per day—which 
is a considerable reduction from their usual rates. There are 
also other Hotels at which good accommodations can be 
procured at the same rate. Members of the Association 
wishing to secure rooms, can do so by writing to either of 
the above mentioned Proprietors. 

A large number of the Female Teachers in attendance, 
will be entertained in private families, free of expense. 

The Committee are now in correspondence to secure the 
usual railroad facilities. Favorable answers have been re- 
ceived from several companies. Due notice of the arrange- 











The Newspapers of this State favorable to the cause o 
education, are respectfully requested to direct the attenticn 
of their readers to this meeting. 

W. V. Davis, 

Lancaster, Nov. 27, 1856. Ch’n. Ex. Com. 


The members of the Ex. Committee will meet at the 
Bethel Church, in 4th street, Harrisburg, on Tuescay, Dec. 
30 th, at 9 o’clock, A. M., for business purposes. 

A room has been secured, in the same building in which 
the Association will meet, for the purpose of exhibiting 
School Apparatuses, and improvements in School Furniture. 
Manufacturers and others interested, are invited to de- 
posit such articles as they may desire to exhibit to the mem- 
bers of the association, 

State Association: Let the Harrisburg meeting be a 
full one. Dauphin needs the awakening influences of the 
assembled teachers of the State, and the effect upon the 
seat of government and those who wield power there, may 
be most beneficial. County Superintendents, especially, 
should be present with as many teachers from their respec- 
tive counties as they can induce to attend. 





A TRIP TO CLINTON AND CENTRE COUNTIES. 

On the 10th of last mouth, by the invitation of 
the then County Superintendent of Clinton, we left 
home to attend the joint Institute of these two 
counties. At Harrisburg, we overtook Prof. Wick- 
ersham, of Millersville, who was on his way to the 
same point; and thence proceeded up the Susque- 
hanna to the beautifully seated town of Northumber- 
land, mostly by canal. From this point the locomo- 
tive whisked us through Milton and past Lewisburg 
and Muncy, up the West Branch, to Williamsport, 
where we took breakfast next morning. From that 
place, which recalled the pleasant occurrences aud 
scenes of the last meeting of the State Association, 
we staged it slowly through Jersey Shore and other 
smaller places, to the growing town of Lock-Haven. 
There, friend Dieffenbach had a cordial welcome and 
a light carriage, ready to speed us to the end of our 
journey. After a hearty dinner and a pleasant 
ride of some fourteen or sixteen miles, we found 
ourselves, about 3 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, in 
the lumbering village of Beech Creek, Clinton co., 
midway between which place and Eagleville, in Cen- 





ments made, will be given in the Public Ledger and other 
papers. 
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ant grove, stands the church in which the joint In- 
stitute was then in operation. 

The Institute was at once visited, and a large 
number of intelligent, earnest teachers were found 
engaged in the noble business of self-improvement. 
Our accomplished companion from Millersville was 
at once announced to take charge of the Institute, 
as chief instructor. This was expected and proper ; 
but when his companion (ourself) was also stated to 
be present to lecture, and was actually announced 
for a lecture, that evening, the matter seemed to be 
growing rather personal. However—to make an 
end of this part of the. subject—we did our best 
that evening and the following, and on other occa- 
sions when called tojthe stand;—confining ourselves: 
of course, to those outside topics of which circum- 
stances have given some knowledge, and leaving 
professional instruction wholly to our better quali- 
fied companion. 

With regard to Prof. Wickersham’s efforts and 
mode of lecturing, there can be but one opinion ; 
and the effects upon the Institute must be salutary. 


Next day we had the pleasure of meeting the Su- 
perintendent of Centre, who had attended, also, on 
Monday, and opened the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute. Our good friend Waring was also, as ever, at 
his post, helping on the good work. 

We have attended many meetings of the kind in 
the past four years; but it has never been our lot to 
participate in one more attentive, earnest, intelligent 
or docile. With such a nucleus of teachers, their 
respective counties must soon be regenerated. Every 
one of them will be the point from whom light and 
improved methods of instruction and school govern- 
ment must radiate, till his whole district shall even- 
tually be lit up with the brightness of success. 


Did space permit, it would be pleasant to note 
many of the incidents which rendered this trip one 
of continued enjoyment; but we must content our- 
selves with one or two. 

Going into the “backwoods” as had been supposed 
and as a few years ago we had seen it, our expecta- 
tion was to fare roughly and to see things in their 
primitive condition, But afew years have wrought 
a wonderful change. Instead of a log cabin with 
its rude furniture, we were housed—and that most 
hospitally and elegantly—in a spacious new brick 
mansion, with fall the commodious appliances of a 
city,—even to a suberb Baltimore Piano, which, by 
the by, was performed on with remarkable facility, 
by the daughters of our worthy host—one nine and 
the other twelve years of age. Our host himself 
—who was absent when we arrived— returned late 
in the evening from his “lumber camp” with the 
hind quarter of a fat buck before him; and this was 
the only specimen of a real backwoods fare we par- 
took of during the whole trip. 





At noon on Thursday, home engagements com- 
pelled a separation from our kind hosts and the 
many pleasant acquaintances formed at the Insti- 
tute. <A parting song was sung, and “ good bye” 
said. 

After dinner at Howard, in Centre County, (for 
we returned through Bellefonte and Lewistown,tin 
order to see more of the State,) we had ‘the pleas- 
ure, in company with Mr. Shortledge, one of the 
Directors, of visiting the most commodious and best 
planned school houses seen during the whole jour- 
ney. It is high in the ceiling, roomy, well ventila- 
ted, comfortably furnished, and provided with large 
blackboard surface. When the grounds around 
shall be properly laid out, improved and planted, 
(it is yet quite new) it will be an honor to the dis- 
trict, and a model to be safely copied by others. 

After a night at Bellefonte and a look at its no- 
ble spring, its substantial Academy, and its forlorn 
looking common school house on the opposite hill, 
we staged on to Lewistown, on the “ Blue Juniata.” 
Here, we heard of the good effects, even yet felt in 
its schools, of the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, held in December, 1854, From Lewis- 
town, a few hours ride on the railroad brought us to 
Lancaster, much pleased and refreshed by the trip, 
and in possession of many new ideas and facts, for 
future use. 





COMMERCIAL COLLEGES. 

A class of institutions, under this name, or that 
of Commercial Institutes, has come into existence 
within a few years, and they are now rapidly taking 
a prominent and permanent stand amongst those es- 
tablishments for professional training, which the 
wants of the age and of our country seem to de- 
mand. In Europe, a somewhat tedious, but always 
specified apprenticeship to every art and craft, has 
long been exacted from the aspirant, in order that 
the community may be protected from the blund- 
ers of pretenders, and the regular members from un- 
authorized competition, in the exercise of their hard- 
earned privileges. With us, it has not heretofore 
been thought necessary to place any restraints of 
this kind, upon the right to assume any calling the 
citizen may deem himself capable of exercising :— 
the whole being left to his own free choice, and the 
estimate which the community may place upon his 
ability. Nor is it probable or even desirable that 
this principle of action, based upon the nature of 
our free institutions, shall ever be changed. Still 
that due preparation for the proper and safe dis- 
charge of any duty—be it professional or official—is 
indispensable to success, is an opinion which is be- 
coming more general with every year of our exist- 
ence as a nation; and the establishment of Insti- 
tutions to effect this object is a concession to the 
wisdom of our European ancestors, as well as a mark 
of progress in ourselves, though the means adopted 
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by them to effect the object may not be applicable 
to our own actual condition. 

Amongst the callings by which a living is made, 
and by which large fortunes are expected to_be, and 
sometimes, are amassed, there is none more conge- 
nial to the American character than that of Com- 
merce. It is a striking fact in our past experience, 
however, that no pursuit has been more precarious, 
and in none have there been so many sad failures, 
both of means and of hopes. Both facts, may per- 
haps, be accounted for. The love for the pursuits 
of commerce so perceptible amongst us, is doubtless 
owing to that trait in our character which delights 
in adventure and speculation—which causes our free 
minds to plan those daring enterprises which our 
free institutions enable them to put—or at least to 
attempt to put—into operation, withont obstacle or 
restraint from others. On the other hand, those fre- 
quent failures in commercial pursuits, which have 


become almost characteristic of those pursuits, are 
no doubt owing to a want of fit professional train- 
ing. They are embarked in without due knowledge 
of their nature, or preparation for their safe and pro- 
fitable exercise; and the result is, either that a total 
failure ensues, or that the trader, whatever be his 
line of business, abandons it at any loss, just at the 
time, it may be, when dear bought experience had 
placed him in a position to command success. 

But commerce has other agencies than those of 
profit—another mission than that of exchanging the 
staple commodities of nations. The bark of the 
adventurous trader often carries civilization itself, 
with the products of civilization, to the barbarian. 
The ship of commerce is sometimes also the mission 
ship of Christianity to the heathen. Why should 
not the professional training of the merchant im- 
press upon him his power and his duty in these high- 
er respects; and why should he not be instructed, 
that to do good to others is not only a Christian du- 
ty, but is perfectly consistent with honest thrift? A 
fortune realized in this way may, while possessed, 
be enjoyed in peace ; and if the dross itself be lost, 
the good name and the conscience void of offence 
acquired with it, can never be wrested from their 
owner. 

Hence the proper function of Commercial train- 
ing Institution,—or rather of the permanent insti- 
tutions with wider scope, larger means of instruction 
and longer and more thorough course, into which it 
must eventually grow—is to meet these obvious wants 
in our social condition, and to enable the merchant 
to commence the exercise of his calling, with as 
much professional knowledge—as full certainty of 
success, and as high purposes toward his kind, as be- 
long to the regularly trained physician or lawyer. 

Several of these Colleges have already attained a 
standing which largely entitles them to public confi- 
dence, in the character just attempted to be sketch- 
ed; and all are, in greater or less degree, promoting 
a higher and more valuable object than is obvious 
to a merely cursory view of the subject. 


HENRY L. DIFFENBACH, ESQ. 

The acceptance of the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Clinton County, by this gentleman, whose 
services as Deputy State Supe ntendent during 
Gov. Bigler’s term were so beneficial to the Com- 
mon School system, surprised every one, who did 





not know his unhesitating devotion to the cause; 
and now, his resignation of the office, after more than 
a year of most efficient but self-sacrificing labor, is 
an act which cannot be blamed, though it must be 
generally regretted. Such men make their mark, 
wherever placed. 

The annexed letter to the County Superintendent 
of Bucks, was read during the Institute some time 
since held in Doylestown, but only published late in 
November. It will be read by all who love the no- 
ble system it so ably advocates, and will infuse a 
new glow into their hearts, and add a new resolve 
to labor more and to labor better. 


Lock Haven, Aug. 25, 1856. 


Dear Sir :—Your note of the 22d inst., urging me 
to attend your County Institute at Doylestown, the 
first week in September, reached me by due course of 
mail. It would afford me unusual pleasure to com- 
ply with your request, were it not that engagements 
at home render it impossible. 

Permit me, however, to congratulate the teachers 
and other friends of the Common School education 
who will be assembled together on that occasion, on 
the auspices which surroundus. Never before were 
the Common Schools of Pennsylvania as prosperous 
as they now are—never before were our Teach- 
ers as well paid, nor did they ever before occupy 
as high a position in the public jadgment as they 
now do—never before did the subject of public 
education attract so much of the attention of our 
people as at present—never has there been so much 
disposition shown to have good Schools—never have 
Teachers made the same efforts they are now making 
to qualify themselves and to produce the richest, 
rarest, ripest fruits—never have the Directors ex- 
hibited as much anxiety for good Schools, and con- 
sequently good Teachers, as they now do—and never 
| have our pupils progressed as they are now progress- 
jing. We can date the commencement of this mark- 
ed improvement with the passage of the School law 
of 1854. The former laws were good at their time 
and prepared the way for the present, and all are 
entitled to a share of our gratitude for the success 
which has attended the efforts of the friends of uni- 
versal education in our State; but the energy, the 
vigor, the improvement of to-day, had the breath of 
life breathed into its already created body by the 
act of 1854. 

Laws have done all for us that they can do, at 
present, at least. Eventual success and future im- 
provement, must depend upon the efforts of those 
engaged in the cause, and most especially upon the 
Teachers. They are the soul, the life-blood of the 
system—they will lift it to the highest point of hu- 
man perfection, or with them it will sink again to 
the lowest depths of human contempt. May I not, 
then, be indulged in counselling them to devoteevery 
leisure hour and every leisure moment, to study to 
reflection and to improvement? If they do this, it 
it will prove largely to their pecuniary advantage, 
will elevate them in public regard, and it is demand- 
ed imperatively by every consideration of morality 
and patriotism. Eternal spirits are to beftrained. 
and the impressions they receive in schoo! will fol- 
low and influence them through the life that is to 
prepare them for the eternity beyond. Sovereign 
men—freemen, who are to govern one of the might- 
iest nations men ever beheld, and whose mission it 
is to develope the power of man to govern himself 
—to demonstrate to all mankind that a nation un- 





trammelled in all things not morally wrong, can 
govern itself better and live happier than any other; 
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—fathers, mothers are to be trained and receive im- | endangering the best features of the system. That 
resions in these Schools which will go far to estab- our present law will require additions from time to 
ish their characters and direct their acts through time—and the legislation for County Institutes is 

life. This is a fearful responsibility—and those wep lone of these—is certain. But mere alterations in 

assume it can only acquit themselves before high the present mode of conducting business, are surely 





Heaven, by using every legitimate means in their uncalled for and unwarrantable. 
poner to qualify themselves;—and being once quali-| County Institutes are effecting much public good, 


ed, to continue to reflect, to learn, and to improve 


and never to fail to do the best that can be done un- | 


der the circumstances, This is duty. Discharge 
this duty, and all will be well. The law has given 
assistants to the Teachers ; whose duty it is to see 
that they do well, to point out their errors, to sug- 
gest improvements, to commend their merit—the 
Directors and County Superintendent. All to visit 
you and see your work—the latter to judge of your 
qualifications and give you proper instruction, 


Is there a Pennsylvanian with soul so dead that| 


he does not feel proud of our noble old Common- 
wealth—whose indignant blood would not mount to 
his brow, were he to hear even an inuendo against 
her fair fame—wh ose heart does not beat quicker 
and wamner when he hears her praises? If there is 
one such, pity but tolerate him—he will serve as a 
monument of stupidity, a thing of life but not of 
heart. And yet, with all her glory, what has Penn- 
sylvania of which she may feel so proud as of her 
Common Schools—of the universality of her educa- 
tional facilities ? She nas her hundreds of" thousands 
ef patriotic mec—her millidns of industrious, frugal, 
moral people—her revolutionary history—her brave 
warriors—her mountairs of minerals—her broad 
fields—her internal improvements, to boast of. But 
what are all these when compared with her brilliant 
statesmen, her profound lawyers, her eloquent di- 
vines, her able teachers, her unexcelled physicians, 
ker scientific institutions, her universities, her col- 
leges and academies, the general diffusion of intelli- 
gence and consequent results—and, more than all, 
above all, her noble Common School system? It 
is ‘these and the effects they produce, which swell 
the heart of every Pennsylvanian with filial grati- 
tude to the generous mother that gives these tran- 
scendent advantages to all her sons and daughters, 
without distinction—rich or poor, high orlow, wheth- 
er children of the millionaire or beggar. 


Can there be a true Pennsylvanian who would | 


abandon our splendid system of public instruction ? 
Who would deny to the children of the poor and 
the unfortunate—aye to the vicious, depraved and 


ignorant, too—the only means to obtain an educa.) 
tion? Or would turn back to the old (once good, but | ~ 


now) disreputable plan of obtaining a sprinkling of 


schooling by means of aid from the township of bor- | 


ough treasury? I trust there are none such; but 
if there are, they are not true Pennsylvanians; nor 


ean they be worthy citizens, philanthropists or | 


Christians. 

We have now a good law, and our system is pro- 
ducing none but good fruits. In this regard we are 
not now behind any State in the American Union— 
ote we | in advance of all the rest of mankind. 

et us, then, frown upon every attempt to weaken 
this law, and, through the uncertainty of its perma- 
nency, retard its usefulness, by the constant propo- 
sitians for changes which may be urged in special 
localities, and by busy-bodies who delight in fault- 
finding, or whose expansive wisdom never finds u 
resting-place. We have experimented for more 
than twenty years in doctoring up School laws ; and 
now that we know that we have a good one, let us 
hold fast to it, until at least it is so well established 
that an alteration can be profitably made without 


| 


and are a source of great profit to Teachers. As 
we can not obtain Normal Schools for the instruc- 
tion of Teachers, the County Institute is the best 
and most practicable substitute for them. As the 
time of ‘Teachers will no doubt be most profitably 
and pleasantly spent at yours, I regret most sincere- 
ly that circumstances will not permit me to be with 
you. Very respectfully, your Friend, 
Jos. Feit, Esq. Henry L, Dierrensacnu, 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

[The passing educational events of the season are so fully 
embraced in Dep. Supt. Hickok’s able ‘* Notes of Visitation,” 
and in the numerous proceedings of meetings in this No., 
that little is left for our usual summary J 

EpucATIONAL Derartments: The Union Co. Star, of 
Mifflinburg, has opened an educational column.—So has 
T he People’s Museum, of Waterford, Erie co. The Dela- 
ware County Republican, also. By the by, itis amongst the 
few unpromising signs of the times, that so many of these 
Educational Departments have been discontinued. This 
must be owing to the remissness of the Teachers who un- 
dertook their management. It cannot be caused by lack of 
matter. 

Davio Laveuttin, Esq., the former efficient and talent- 
ed Superintendent of Juniata, is now Professor of Ancient 
Languages & Belles Lettres, in Franklin Female College, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 

CumBertanpD: The “ School-Room Ledger,” is the title 
of a neat quarto monthly of 8 pages, just commenced at Car- 
lisle. F. M. L. Gillelen, editor. It is replete with’ useful 
and interesting matter for pupils, and deserves support and 
success. Price, 75 cents per annum. 

Junrata: The County Teachers’ Association will hold 
its semi-annual meeting about the 2d week in December, 
and will continue four or five days. Several speakers from 
a distance are expected. 

Daurnin: The Teachers’ Association will meet in Mid- 
dletown, on Wednesday, Dec. 10, at 10 o’clock, A.M. A 
full attendance is requested. 

WesrmorELAND: The Teachers of Derry formed an As- 
sociation at New Derry, on the 15th ult., and again met on 
the 29th, at St. Clair, when much interesting and useful bu- 
siness seems to have been transacted. 

Lawcaster: Mr. Charles Twining, the successful Prin- 
‘cipal of the Male Secondary School of the west ward of the 
city of Lancaster, has received and accepted the appointment 
of Principal of the Union School of the borough of Warren, 
Warren co. He has been succeeded by Mr. E. J. Erisman. 


Book Notiees. 














| Tae Stupy or Worps, by the Rev. R. C. Trench, B. D., 

| Prof. of Divinity, in Kings College, London. 236 pages, 

| 12mo—ninth edition, 1855. Redfield, New York. 

This is an invaluable work as are all the works of the 

author on the same subject, to the teacher, and to every 

|one who wishes to know the life of words. It is learned, 

| original, philosophical, and intensely interesting. 

| THe Juvenice Deriner: A collection and classification 
of familiar words and names correctly spelled, accented 
and defined. By William W. Smith, author of the spell- 

| er’s and Definer’s Manual. 120 pages, 12mo. New York. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., 1856. 

| ‘This is an attempt to supply the want felt by many teach- 


beginners. It does not strike us as quite successful. Its 
fault is that the defining terms are often more difficult of 
| comprehension by the child than the term defined. For in- 
| stance the word “ esculent”’ occurs thirteen times, on page 
| 35, in explanation of such words as potato, cabbage, &c.— 
Cordia/ is explained to be “ spirits made sweet and aroma- 
tized.”? Mound is said to be “ an artificial elevation of land?’ 
&c., &c. It strikes us that terms perfectly familiar to eve- 
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ers, of small and accurate book of definitions for the use of ~ 
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ry child, should either be wholly omitted from a work of this| in others, and there are a few districts that nothing but tim 
kind, or, if attempted to be explained or defined, the lan-| can change, or an earthquake arouse; yet the system has 
age of the definition or explanation should be, at least, as, passed its probation in triumph, and may be regarded as 
amiliar as the terms themselves. In other respects the) safe. 
book appears to be a good one; the arrangement pete The many excellent teachers there, will not deem it invi- 
is excellent. | dious to refer, as a sign of the times, to one of the “ Bucks 
Enerisu Traits: By R. W. Emerson. 312 pages. 12mo. County girls,” (Miss Budd,) who went from her school as a 
Roston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856., transient pupil at Millersville, but remained there as one of 
Premising that we never were amongst the admirers of | the permanent corps of instructors; and during the ses- 
Emerson—nor of any other writer who pays more attention | 8100S of this Institute proved herself capable of maintaining 
to his phraseology than to his matter—we confess that much | ® commanding superiority any where, as a teacher of elocu- 
pleasure and no little instruction has been derived from the |t0n- Such a development of high professional talent, and 
perusal of this work. The chapter on “ Ability,” especially | such fields for its salutary exercise, could not readily have 


struck us as one of very considerable ability. been found prior to 1854; and most happily illustrates the 
| wide door opened by the school law of that year, for educa- 


= | tional capacity and ambition. 




















Official. | 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 

Hareispurc, December, 1856. 

Appointment of Co. Superintendents. 

Scupper H. Prersot, Beaver, Beaver county, in place | 

of George Cope, resigned. | 

L. W. Wictrams, Hollidaysburg, Blair county, in place 
of H. A. Caldwell, resigned. 


A. K. Browne, Lock Haven, Clinton cousty, in place} 
of H. L. Dieffenbach, resigned. 








TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Unlicensed Teachers: Attempts are still made to employ 
teachers without a certificate from the County Superinten- 
dent. The State appropriation will be withheld from the 
offending district, in every instance in which Directors thus 
violate the school law. 

Wherever a Teacher uses, or attempts to use, force, to 
eject a County Superintendent from the school house on his 
official visits, or to prevent his entrance, he should at once 
be bound over to Court, to answer for the offence. 





NOTES OF VISITATION. 


Whether of any benefit in other respects or not, it is cer- 
tain that these visitations are of great value to the officer 
making them; giving him a more specific and accurate 
knowledge of the workings and progress of the school sys- 
tem; a better opportunity to estimate the character and 
force of local obstacles ; and therefore en&bling him to move 
understandingly, and successfully aid in the general admin- 
istration of the system. ‘It is regretted that more time car- 
not be systematically devoted to this branch of official duty. 

The Bucks County Institute proved to be a point of no 
ordinary attraction; near two hundred teachers being in 
session for a week in the Court House at Doylestown, with 
a full supply of competent professional instructors, besides 
general lectures in the evenings. The exercises were practi- 
cal and profitable; and it would be worth reams of “ re- 
ports,” and weeks of argument, if the young men who re- 
presented to the life, amidst shouts of laughter, a class of 
boys learning to read in the old fashioned way, could be pre- 
sent at every educational meeting in the State, to serve as 
‘‘ examples” by which to demonstrate to the large majority 
of people,—who never step inside of a school house, even to 
look after the welfare of their own children, and are, there- 
fore, oracles of wisdom on all school questions—the gross 
defects of the methods of tuition heretofore in vogue, and 
the normal methods to be substituted. 

A terse and noble letter was received fron H. L. Dieffen- 
bach, Esq., in vindication of the Pennsylvania school sys- 
tem and its workings, that should be in print by this time. 

The large attendance of citizens throughout the day, and 
the overwhelming audiences in the evenings, leaving scarce- 
ly a foot of vacant standing room, made the town almost as 
lively as Court week, and attested the deep hold the cause 
of popular education has taken upon the popular mind, which 
was lately indifferent or hostile; and verified the editorial 
statement in one of the papers, that it would require a “ big 
woods,” hereafter, to accommodate the teacher’s meetings. 
A great work has been done in this county, thanks to the 
zeal, tact and patient perseverance of Superintendent FeLi; 
whose intention not to accept a re-election, will impose a 
serious responsibility upon the Directors in the choice of a 
successor. There is much work yet to be done; for inferior 
teachers and schools are still to be found in that county, as 





WESTMORELAND county is beginning to awake from her 
lethargy, and although there are no striking developments, 
yet under the influence of the graded certificate, and the 
steady, laborious efforts of Supt. McCormick, the present 
capable incumbent, there is a gradual improvement in teach- 
ers, and a very material enhancement of teacher’s wages; so 
there is quiet, substantial progress, although some disaffec- 
tion exists with regard to its local machinery.because it is not 
understood, or has not had a fair opportunity yet to do its 
full work. 

A small, but earnest body of teachers convened at Salem 
Roads; and from the zeal they manifested, and the evi- 
dent sympathy and spirit of co-operation exhibited by the 


| large and intelligent audience of citizens, in the evening, 


there is no doubt that the Institute to be assembled at that 
place next spring, will be large and enthusiastic, and make 
its mark upon public opinion. Great things may in due 
time be expected of this large and influential county. But 
funds to secure the services of a number of the right kind 
of instructors are greatly needed. For the present, teachers 
there must rely upon their own means; but may rest as- 
sured that a small contribution from each, for this purpose, 
would yield a four-fold harvest in benefit to themselves ; 
and it would be well for them to think about it in time. 

The large and commodious two story brick, graded school 
house, at New Salem, built in 1854, is highly creditable to 
the directors and citizens of that prosperous locality, and 
their example is commended to the rest of the county. 

CHEsTER county is “a city set upon a hill,” and the eyes 
of the commonwealth are uponher. Much is expected from 
her wealth, intelligence and the lead she has taken in educa- 
tional movements, in the persons of at least three of her 
prominent citizens. Judge Haines was the first State Su- 
perintendent to recommend the County Superintendency; R. 
E. Monaghan, Esq., was chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the House of Representatives, at the session 
of 1854, when our present noble school Jaw was placed 
upon the statute book; and Dr. Darlington secured the first 
legalized Teachers’ Institute, with a liberal endowment of 
funds from the county treasury for its support ; and an edu- 
cational spirit, in various phases of development, pervades 
large portions of her people. Yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the common schools are not every where popular, and 
there are murmurings of discontent with the school law and 
the County Superintendency ; whether as a system, or on 
account of its loca] administration, is not clearly apparent. 
It is apprehended, however, that but few objections exist, 
that cannot be removed without any change in the fiame 
work of the system. if the public will but look at it as it 
is, and take some little pains to have the proper existing re- 
medies applied for anyjalleged grievance. The school law has 
made ample provision for the cure of any defect in its ad- 
ministration. 

Over two hundred teachers were in session, and the legal 
fund secured a corps of eminent Educators from this and 
other States. If one of them in particular, Dr. Grimshaw, 
of Delaware, originally of this State, could be regained and 
permanently attached to our system by some official rela- 
tion, it would be an acquisition of rare value. 

That the labors of such men are highly serviceable to 
teachers anxious to improve themselves, is not to. be doubt- 
ed. Yet there is an impression on the mind of the writer, 
that a single week is too short a period for them to accom- 
plish their mission ; there being too many of them and too 
much on the programme, to be crowded advantageously into 
such narrow limits; merely a glimpse, instead of thorough 
hess, being afforded. 

For mere voluntary associations that could not, perhaps, 
do better, it might be all well enough ; but it is, with mucy, 
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sted that an InstrTuTE, with | much his own way, and has secured a quiet but very mate- 
public funds. and fortified by a legal sanction, cannot well rial progress in the schools, and the tone of public opinion. 
fill the measure of its specific usefulness, and make that! In several localities the schools have been graded, and 
strong impression upon the public mind that is both desira- | supplied with good teachers, furniture and apparatus; and 
ble and possible, short of a four week’s session; with a suit- | the public examinations and exhibitions have been attrac- 
able room, and overcoats, bonnets and shawls laid aside ;— tive, and proved to the people, by ocular demonstration, how 
with a thorough, continuous course of study entered upon, easily the common schools could be redeemed, and made 
and the understanding on the part of the teachers that they | blessings to the community. 

were Normal pupils,and not merely the auditors of brief,! This County,Association is not large, but earnest and 
casual lectures. This would doubtless be more satisfactory hopeful ; and district associations are sustained in the win- 
to many teachers, although it would impose more labor, and | ter;—the latter aided and enlivened by Susquehanna county 
entail heavier sacrifices upon them ; which, however, would teachers, who annually seek employment in this county.— 
be amply recompensed by the superior character of the ac- A practical Institute of a month, with a full working force, 
quisitions made. | would be acceptable here, and do good. 

The dignified Superintendent, Mr. Furney, with hisme-| An educational spirit pervades the western tier of coun- 
rits as a scholar and teacher, has a rich and promising field ties, but not generally in sympathetic co-operation with the 
to cultivate ; presenting, it is true, some embarrassing local common school system ; owing mainly to mistaken notions 
features, but supported by a fine body of teachers, and some of its character and objects; or else on account of selfish 
powerful influences and agencies not to be found elsewhere ; | and illiberal views of the rights and duties of the citizen, 


deference, respectfully s 





and it is expected that the official responsibility devolving 
upon him, will yield an ultimate and adequate harvest. 


McKean County, from her remote forest seclusion, can 
send greeting to her older and more favored sister counties, | 
and justly claim an equal place with the best of them, in| 
the front rank of educational progress. In proportion to | 
numbers, her teachers present as large an amount of native 
talent, as any others ; and few, if any, have made greater | 
sacrifices, or more assiduous efforts, to attain excellence in 
their vocation. 

Supt. ALLEN commenced opefations last year, in the right | 
way, by holding a month’s Institute, which was repeated 
this year, giving his own time, and securing such occasional 
aid as his paltry salary would permit; thus conferring on 
the majority of the teachers of-the county, two successive 
courses of thorough practical instruction, upon approved 
Normal principles; withopt any loss of time to them, 
or any vagueness or uncertainty in the results. Hard stu- 
dy, by willing pupils, under the guidance of his ripe profes- 
sional experience in the schoo] room and amungst teachers, 
has done a sure and good work for the schools of the coun- 
ty. It would be a gcod thing if his services could be ex- 
tended to institutes in other counties, and a wider field of 
labor. 

The views of the Department have been adhered to, in 
maintaining a high standard of qualifications ; only six per- 
manent certificates having been granted. But these were 
fairly won, and worthily worn, honors of the profession. 

There are no objections to the school law, except some 
few that the District Superintendeucy will remove. That 
office will prove popular and peculiarly serviceable, in this 
county. 

It was intended to proceed from M’Kean to Warren and 
Venango counties, where a good work is going on, in the 
midst of embarrassments ; but circumstances beyond con- 
trol, compelled a reluctant postponement. 


Supt. Goon, of Berxs county, was found prostrate on a 
sick bed, but.the exercises of the Institute were conducted 
by the teachers themselves with great spirit and interest; 
accompsnied by highly useful lectures and philosophical ex- 
periments in the evenings. The supervision of this great 
and difficult county is a work of immense labor; but the 
conscientious and genial ability with which it is performed, 
is building up the system, and winning popular confidence 
and support. If the system be Jet alone, wonderful educa- 
tional changes will be witnessed in this county, within a 
very few years. One significant sign of progress is found 
in the fact, that the sons of leading, influential families in 
the rural districts, are latterly presenting themselves for ex- 
amination as teachers. This will give character and res; e¢- 
tability to the profession, and react favorably upon pubiic 
sentiment. It is aid and cemfort in a new way, and from 
unexpected quarters. 


On a subsequent trip, came unexpectedly within an hour 
of meeting the ScHuvLKILL County Association, under 
Supt. Krewson, at Tamaqua. But time and locomotives 
ure inexorable; and there could be no holding over. Learn- 
ed afterwards from visiters that they had a good time, and 
did up business with self-reliant independence and success. 


The people of Corumsra County are not given to excita- 
bility and change ; and there had n much latent opposi- 
tion, and more indifference, to the common schools. But 
Supt WEAVER readily secured the ear and confidence of 
directors, and the well-directed application of his talents 





and love of the cause, enables him to have things pretty 


which, if carried out with reference to other established 
measures of public policy, would dissolve all organized gov- 
ernment, and resolve society into its original elements— 
leaving every man to look out for himself, and conferring 
upon him only such nghts and benefits as he would be able 
to pay for, or secure by the strength of his own right arm, 
Supt. Armstuone, of Erre County, appears to be a faith- 
ful and industrious officer; and if the Jarge number of ac 
tive, wide-awake teachers, at the brief session’ of the Coun- 
ty Association, at Girard, and the thronged audiences from 
a feeling of interest in the public schools, are to be taken as 


|criterions, school affairs in that region ought to be highly 


prosperous, or in a fair way to speedily become so. 

In the face of much opposition, the directors of the bor- 
ough of North Zast, attempted to grade their schools, and put 
them upon a broad, solid basis; and bravely persevered, 
until, after a close election, they finally triumphed, and 
the schools, placed under competent management, are in a 
flourishing condition, an honor to the borough, and a bright 
example to others;—clearly showing the advantage of doin 
things well, upon a true basis, and in harmony with count 
principles, 

In Waterford there was a strong apparent interest in the 
cause, and it is not unreasonable to hope for favorable re- 
sults, from the influence of intelligent citizens, who express 
confidence in the prospects of the school system. The Aca- 
demy, which is crowded with pupils, makes provision for 
the education of teachers, and sent a large delegation to the 
Association at Girard, as an earnest of future operations. 

In the city of Exje, the directors of the East Ward have 
laid the foundations and corner stone of a large and commo- 
dious public school edifice, the plan of which was derived 
partly from the Pa. School Architecture, and partly from a 
building in Buffalo, N. Y. It will be an ornament to the 
city, and permit the complete and satisfactory grading of 
the schools; an indispensable pre-requisite to the full de- 
velopment of the school system, and the healthful growth 
of the schools,—in fact, a self-evident proposition, but its 
object not clearly understood by the public generaily, and 
therefore giving rise to doubts and cavilling in some quar- 
ters. Th's will vanish as soon as the schools are fairly in- 
stalled in their new quarters, and the effects of this policy 
can be seen. 

It is hoped the West Ward will follow suit at no distant 
period; and that male and female high schools, for the city, 
may ultimately be established, to crown the whole, and 
n ake the fabric complete in all its parts. 

E Torts have been very properly made to unite the County 
Academy, which is located hese, with all the common 
schools of the city, under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Controllers. Ifthis were done, the interests of all parties 
would be enhanced, and the educational prosperity of the 
city placed upon an immovable foundation. 

In the county at large, there are too many schools,—the 
result principally of the sub-district system,— and they small 
and ungraded, and of the consequently inferior character, 
which has brought contempt upon the common school sys- 
tem, and Jed persons who desired better things, to despair 
of “good from Nazareth.” The same condition of things 
exists, to perhaps a greater extent, in many other western 
counties, as well as in some east of the mountains. When 
directors let the schools drag along in the old fashioned 
way, complaint is made on that score; and when, as in the 
township of North East, directors discard dilapidated school 
houses, and attempt to build new ones, and make the 
schools worth the money they cost, then a clamor is raised 
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against them, and they are compelled to give up the pro- 
posed reforms, or postpone them another year, and the 
school law of ’54 has to take the blame. 

There are also too many academies in the county. If 
many of them could be converted into Union graded schools, 
as part and parcel of the common school system, both pri- 
vate interests and the public welfare would be promoted, 
and in connection with the District Superintendency, would 
make this one of the most promising educational counties 
in the State. There is plenty of good material to work 
with ; only it has not fairly settled into harness yet, and 
become adjusted to the elevating scale of operations, con- 
templated by the act of 1854, 

The County Association at Cambridge, Ckawrorp Coun- 
ty; (at one side of the County) was not large, but lively.— 
Most of the members had been pupils of the Meadville 
Academy, which has done a fine work in the training of 
teachers for their vocation. The convention was entertain- 
ed free of expense by the hospitable citizens of the village. 

There is here a new two story building, that would hand- 
somely accommodate two graded schools; and it is a great 
misfortune that mistaken prejudices and hostility in the 
surrounding township, should frustrate so commendable a 
purpose. 

The principal difficulties in this important county, are 
the demand for sub-districts in some localities, and the at- 
tempts, too often successful, to obtain from the Court, In- 
dependent districts, as a substitute ; sometimes carving out 
the rich parts in the townships to the detriment of the re- 
mainder. This policy will probably be arrested, in fu- 
ture. There is also prejudice against the County Superin- 
tendency, because it has not received a fair trial under fa- 
vorable circumstances. And when Superintendent Marcy 
stepped hopefully and with zeal into the vacant office, he 
was subjected to an ungenerous and unwise rebuff from direc- 
tors, in the matter of compensation, that has probably been 
repented of, and will doubtless be properly adjusted at a 
future opportunity. Dealing with an intelligent communi- 
ty, there is a fine opportunity to successfully commend the 
system and the superintendency to the public; but, it is ad- 
mitted, at no inconsiderable personal and pecuniary sacri- 
fice, for the time being at the County seat, the school law 
is acceptable, and the schools appear to be doing well. Ar- 
rangements are on foot to hold a regular institute in the 
Spring. 

The Institute at West Greenville, Mercer County, av- 
eraged from fifty to eighty members, and of the right kind; 
—beginners who wanted to become teachers, and good 
teachers who wanted to become better. Valuable aid was 
rendered by Superintendents Allen, of McKean, and Kerr, 
of Allegheny. Another and larger institute will be held in 
the spring. 

Public opinion in the neighborhood is generally favorable. 
Warm thanks are due to clergymen of the place for a bold 
and manly advocacy of a cause which, in character and 
importance, is second only to their own spiritual calling. 

Superintendent Esernart has entered upon his official 
trust, with a kindling enthusiasm that cannot be too highly 
praised. The teachers will be true to him; and if the 
public will but second his efforts, and hold up his hands, 
all cause for objections to the County Superintendency, will 
rapidly vanish. 

Happening at the County seat at a late hour, a shower 
bath of chilling objections and complaints against the school 
law, in general and in detail, was encountered from parties 
of whom better things had beeh hoped. Judge McCalmont 
kindly adjourned the court at 8 o’clock in the evening, which 
permitted an hour’s conference with such citizens of the 
County as happened to be present ; and in conclusion pledg- 
es were frankly given, by men whose influence is not to be 
lightly valued, to aid in giving the system a fair and faith- 
ful trial—which is all its friends ever asked. These assu- 
rances are gratefully acknow . 

Supt. Beary, of Lawzence County, has had an arduous 
field of labor, but daylight is clearly visible at Imst, and 
is beginning to cheer and reward his fideiity; although 
there are some districts that will doubtless adhere to special 
objections. The Union graded school building in New Cas- 
tle is completed, and the schools, under the general charge 
of Mr. Gantz, prosperous and satisfactory. The citizens of 
the place submit cheerfully toa high rate of taxation, to 
pay off the building debt, and they take pride in their schools. 

In some of the rural districts the directors are about to 
gtade the schools wherever practicable ; and it is most earn- 
estly to be hoped that they will not suffer themselves to be 


driven from their purpose, but persevere until that wise 
and noble object has been accomplished. 

The District Superintendency will doubtless be generally 
adopted here, and in Mercer county, and obviate the lucal 
grievances which occasioned so strenuous an attempt last 
winter to restore sub-districts. A Teachers’ Institute was 
held in New Castle, in October, with happy effect. 

Some of the general conclusions arrived at, by this time, 
are; 

1. That if the angel Gabriel was to bring down a perfect 
school system fresh from heaven, it could not be put into 
successful operation, without great difficulty and encounter- 
ing bitter opposition—especially if it should require an ex- 
penditure of money, to get the machinery into proper work- 
ing order. 

2. That much of the honest prejudice against the school 
system, arises from want of information as to its real provi- 
sions and the nature of its projected operations. Many friends 
of education had given up the common schools as hopeless, 
supposing they could not do more than lamely attempt the 
baldest elements of an English education ; & they are not yet 
aware that a great system has been enacted, capable of eve- 
rywhere realizing their highest expectations; but if so con- 
vinced, they would at once become its friends and advocates. 
Besides this, strenuous objections are sometimes urged to 
some features of the law of °54, that have been incorporated 
into every schoo] law we have had for the last twenty years. 
It is, therefore, of great importance, that explanatory lec- 
tures should be delivered by Superintendents and others, in 
every disaffected region ; and, if practicable, at public meet- 
ings in every school house. 

3. That the County Superintendency will be, and of right 
should be judged, not by abstract theory, but by its practical 
workings. True, it invites and requires the co-operation 
and support of other parts of the system, and of the public; 
but in the exercise of its legitimate functions, everything 
depends upon the officer, and not upon the office ;—the man 
must make the office, and not the office the man ;—and a 
cold, mechanical performance of its duties, even if up to the 
letter of the law, will not answer the ends of its creation, 
much less negligeuce, indifference or incompetency. It wants 
earnest workers, prompted to action by a love of the cause, 
and an honest determination to promote its welfare for its 
own sake, and not in subordination to collateral purposes. 
It is one of the most important and laborious offices in the 
Commonwealth, and requires high qualities of mind and 
heart to vindicate its full claims to public favor—and espe- 
cially unswerving fidelity to its mission. 

4. After all draw backs and opposition, there has been, 
taking the State at large, an improvement in teachers and 
schools of more than one hundred per cent.; and in the light 
of this fact, and the unquestionable hold the system has 
taken upon the public mind, fears for the safety ofits frame 
work may be laid aside in a measure, anc the great work 
of building it up carried on in a more hopeful spirit, and 
with greater breadth and energy of purpose. 

5. Many excellent teachers, who entered with truehearted 
devotedness and zeal upon the great work of common 
school reformation, find, after a year or two of painful and 
laborious trial, and the first flush of enthusiasm has passed 
off, that the results of their labors have fallen so far short 
of their exalted ideas, that they feel disheartened, doubt 
their own competency, and are tempted to abandon the 
field. But these conscientious scruples are intrinsic evi- 
dence of fitness for the work. Human nature is as slow 
and stubborn in the school, as it is in the world’s highway. 
At best, the teachers efforts are like bread cast upon the wa- 
ters ; and direct, immediate returns can or should no more be 
expected, than the grumbling citizen can expect to get the 
fruits of his school tax right back in his pocket, in hard cash. 
It? is certain that progress has been made, and success 
achieved. And the school room, instead of being deserted 
after such @ probation, can be re-entered with chastened 
hopes, but still buoyant energies, toned down to steadier, 
firmer purposes; with a truer perception of professional re- 
sponsibilities, and higher capabilities to meet them. It isa 
lesson we have all had to learn, in the progress of these 
school affairs, and all can mutually profit by the experience. 
6. Teachers should have the powerful aid of the Common- 
wealth, in the work of self-education for the duties of the 
schoo] room. The work should reach into every county, and 
be systematic and uniform throughout the State. This can 
only be done at present by County Institutes ; and the con- 
dition and wants of the School System imperiously demand 





legislative aid, at this time, and in this direction. The sum 
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required for the purpose is small, while the returns for the in- especially endeavor to educate and elevate the agri- 


vestment would be large; and in any aspect, the Common- | . : 
wealth cannot afford to. refuse it, for to withhold it will cultural mind. It is among her bold yoomanry— 


be to pocket the profit of a loss. Appropriations are annu- “their country’s pride,”—that the virtues most abide. 


ally made to State and County Agricultural Societies ; and 
surely the children and teachers of the Commonwealth are Ehey occapy the acres of the State, and both by 


at least equal in importance, to the cattle of the Common- numbers and position form its broad base. They 
Is igh’ time ainthor its fostering care. If not, it oro as it were, the receivers and dispensers of God’s 
_ — annual bounty to their fellow-mer, and therefore 
Original Communications. ‘really above and independent of them. In propor- 
- ‘tion as they are steady, wise, diligent and successful, 

FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL. all classes flourish. 

[We have for some time designed presenting the | Now, science has done great things for the im- 
readers of the Journal an account of this proposed | provement of agriculture within a few years. Also 
institution, with our own views of its practicability, ‘the wealthy and the learned have discovered that 
and, if successful, of its probable effect on the agri- the practice of Agriculture is not necessarily de- 
cultural feelings and interests of the State. But grading or debasing; they find that the elevation of 
the subjoined statement, though brief, is so full and agriculturists elevates all other classes, for all others 
clear, that it precludes the necessity of any other | rest on them. And the grand general discovery has 
notice of the present condition of the enterprise.— been made, among so many minor ones, that intellect 


The other branch of the subject will be taken |is nowhere better employed, than in directing labor 




























up hereafter. 

The reader will perceive that Mr. Waring’s com | 
munication was not intended for publication ; but he | 
will also thank us, for the slight breach of confidence | 
that has been committed in affording him its peru- | 
sal,—Ep. | 

Hon, Tuos, H. Burrowes:—Your visit to ‘ile! 
county will probably lead you to notice the “ Farm. | 
ers’ High School of Pennsylvania,” and to desire | 
some account of its condition and prospects. 

It is located on an estate of 400 acres, in the mid- 
dle of a valley eight miles wide, and one of the finest 
in the State; the soil fertile, and the situation com- 
bining the most desirable advantages. It is elevated, 
dry, healthful, and commanding; almost identically 
in the geographical centre of the State; and equally 
convenient of access from the two great highways 
of travel along the West Branch and the Juniata. 
It is sufficiently remote from every dangerous allure- 
ment, that might distract the attention of the stu- 
dents either in the halls or in the field. 

The acting trustees are eminently successful prac- 
titioners of scientific agriculture ; men of a thousand 
for energy, sound judgment, and unflinching devo- 
tion to the grand Institution they have undertaken 
to establish. 

I regret that I have not a copy of their memorial) 
to the last Legislature to send you. It would exhi- 
bit their views much more fully and clearly than I 
can now do. You will find sketches of the general 
plan in Patent Office Reports for 1851, page 37, 
along side of an article on common schools and 
teachers’ institutes. Also in P. O. Rep. for 1847, 
p. 241. 

Next to providing for the general and adequate 
education of all the youth of the State, it seems a 
part of wisdom that Pennsylvania,—a State in which 
every office and every measure are submitted to the 
decision of the popular vote, so frequently—should 


| 





on the farm, and that such labor is honorable. 

At the Farmers’ High School all the students will 
be required to perform a certain amount of labor; 
which will be so moderate in amount, and so embel- 
lished by illustration as to avoid fatigue of body or 
mind, while conducing to the strength of both. 

The great discoveries in all branches of the art, 
and its connection with so many sciences and other 
arts, will be fully displayed; and every thing relating 
to successful practical industry and management 
will be considered and taught. 

Farmers and others who send their sons to claasi- 
cal schools, and complain that they return home es- 
tranged and enfeebled,—averse or unable to lay hold 
of any practical operation, or to endure the compan- 
ionship of their parents or brothers,—will have an 
opportunity, here, of trying the effect of lessons in 
the fields, the workshops, the barns, the laboratory, 
the cabinets, the lecture room and the study. 

The only endowment the school enjoys, now, is the 
gift of 200 acres of the best limestone land, by Gen- 
eral Irwin; a bequest of $5000 by the deceased 
philanthropist Elliot Cresson ; $10,000 by the State 
Agricultural Society and $10,000 subscribed by the 
citizens of Centre County. 

All that has been done on the grounds has had 
the immediate direction of the Trustees ; and I do 
not know of a single improvement that will not bear 
the severest test of true economy. 

A handsome and substantial barn has been erect- 
ed, flanked with capacious cisterns. The farmer’s 
dwelling house is nearly completed, and the excava- 
tions for the college edifice are going on, Aid will 
be required to furnish the building, and to stock the 
various departments, so as to make it, as intended, a 
complete museum and repertory of al! that can be 
required, to interest or instruct the agriculturist. 

Extensive nursery and seed-grounds are being 
planted; and the arboretum and orchards will con- 
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tain complete collections, great part of which is al-|and commencing at the head of the class, pronounce 


ready planted, mostly the contributions of tree-grow- | a word to the first pupil, then another to the second 


ers and fanciers in this and other States. 


A well has been sunk and a strong flow of excel-| return to the head, and repeat the process. 


lent water found at 20 feet in the driest weather, 
and flowing over in the spring months. 
~~. Between this and manual labor schools, which 
have been hitherto instituted, there is essential dif- 
ference. 

There, the labor was entirely distinct from, and 
therefore adverse to, the studies pursued. And— 
those who chose could be exempt from it altogeth- 
er. These causes combined to make it irksome aud 
unpopular. 

Here the labor becomes, to the study, what an il- 
lustrative picture is to a book lesson ; and no class 
will have privileges which others will not also pos- 
sess. 
I have quite hastily sketched off some of the traits 
of our Institution—not in a form for publication, as 
you will perceive,—but in the hope that they may be 
serviceable to you in making out for your readers 
some account of your trip. 

You are aware that, generally, nothing is so wel- 
come to the readers of a journal, as a talk direct from 
the Editor. 

And we, who met and heard you at Eagleville, 
(Beech Creek) shall read what you say, as we should 
listen to one who could combine in himself the con- 
ditions of a beloved teacher and a revered parent. 

Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Ws. G. Warine. 

P. 8S. We are already benefitting here from your 
teachings and advice at the Institute. 

One teacher (Mr. Macartney) has gone to work :n 
good earnest, to get the school-house lot cleared up 
and planted,—the planting to be mapped in the reg- 
ister, with names of plants, shrubs and screens, by 
whom planted, when, and to whom dedicated. 

Of some other very laudable doings, here, I will 
endeavor soon to send you some account. 

Near Boalsburg, Centre co., Nov. 14, 1856. 





PRACTICAL TEACHING—No. 3. 

Dr. Burrowes :—In my last article I gave you 
what, in my own experience, I have found to be the 
most successful method of teaching the Al phabet to 


and so on, until having passed around the class, they 
This 
method may, perhaps, have its advantages; but I 
think the disadvantages will greatly predominate, 
particularly where this is the only plan adopted. 

Some of its disadvantages are as follows :—First, 
If the class contains twenty, thirty or more pupils, 
each one will have, perhaps, but one or two words 
to spell during a whole recitation ; and in all proba- 
bility the majority of the class will be inattentive 
during the greater part of the recitation,—their 
minds being occupied with something else, in which 
they feel more interest, until it comes to their turn 
to spell. 

Again: It is not a proper test of any one’s knowl- 
edge of the lesson ; because, as each pupil may re- 
ceive but one word during the lesson, any one of the 
class may fail in the spelling of that word, perhaps, 
through listlessness. Now, can the teacher decide 
positively that that pupil had not studied his lesson ? 
By no means; for perhaps he might be able, (for 
anything the teacher knows to the contrary,) to spell 
every other word in the lesson, without hesitation. 
Neither can the teacher decide that the one who 
spelled his word correctly had studied his lesson 
thoroughly ; because, if put to the test, he might 
fail in the spelling of some other word or words of 
the lesson. 

A word may sometimes pass around the class, 
one, two, or three times, each one guessing at it, 
until finally some one may chance to guess the right 
way of spelling it; when the successful conjecturer 
passes to the head of the class, perhaps with a look 
of self-complacency, and a smile of contempt for the 
rest of the class. 

This mode of teaching spelling does not seem to 
make a sufficiently permanent impression on the 
mind; for many persons, who, when at school, were 
considered among the best spellers, fail greatly in 
this important particular when committing their 
thoughts to paper. Their writing and composition 
may be of a superior character, but the spelling 
being greatly deficient, spoils all. 

The great inlet of knowledge is the eye. Through 











sinall children. 

The next thing to be considered, is the plan of 
teaching, to more advanced classes, the art of form- 
ing words, or Spelling. 

Spelling has, perhaps, always been taught by hay- 
ing the pupils classed, to some extent. This, of 
course, is as it should be; but I think there are bet- 
ter methods of teaching this branch, than that 
which, some years ago, was universally practised, 
and which still prevails to some extent. 


this organ we gain more knowledge of external 
things than in any other way. That which is seen 
by the eye, generally makes a more permanent im- 
pression on the mind, than that which is perceived 
by the hearing or the touch. 

If a recitation in spelling is conducted in some 
manner by which the pupils may see the word after 
they have spelled it, it will be much more likely to 
be remembered, than if it has to take a circuitous 
route from the mouth to the ear, before it can reach 
the mind. 





The practice of many teachers is to take the book, 


Suppose a lesson of ten words be assigned to the 
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class. After giving them sufficient time to prepare 
for recitation, the teacher arranges them before the 
blackboard; and, taking the book, names each word 
in the lesson to the class, (each one having chalk or 
crayon,) and requires each one to write out each 
word in full. This gives every one the advantage 
of spelling all the words contained in the lesson, in- 
stead of one or two, as would be the case on the old 
plan. As all are at work at the same time, there 
will be none of that listlessness and inattention, with 
which the teacher so frequently finds himself annoy- 
ed, during a spelling exercise conducted on the old 
principle. Neither is there any opportunity of 
prompting each other, as pupils are very apt to do, 
when they have an opportunity. 

The writing exercise being finished, the teacher 
re-arranges the class in such a manner that each can 
criticise the work of his neighbor, and mark the er- 
rors it contains. This process has the advantage of 
not only teaching the pupils to spell correctly, but 
of inducing habits of criticism and investigation,—(a 
matter of no small irportance,) as well as that of 
being an exercise in penmanship. 

If there is not a sufficient number of blackboards, 
slates may be used in a similar manner, each pupil 
writing the words on his slate as the teacher names 
them, and then changing slates and criticising each 
other’s work, as above proposed. 

In addition to this, the pupils should be frequent- 
ly exercised in “ Orthographical Analysis,”—or ana- 
lyzing a word into its original elements,—giving the 
proper sound of each vowel as it enters into the for- 
mation of a word or syllable; and also the elements 
of the consonants. This exercise should be per- 
severed in, until each pupil in the school is fully 
able to give all the elementary sounds without diffi- 
culty. 

For this purpose there should be in every school 
room a Chart, showing, at a glance, the different 
elementary sounds contained in the English lan- 
guage. 

This exercise is of more importance than it is 
generally supposed to be. It lays a broad and 
firm foundation, on which to raise the superstruc- 
ture, by leading the mind back to first principles, 
and to the rigorous investigation of everything re- 
sulting from them. 

Without this examination of first principles, teach- 
ing will necessarily be superficial in any branch ; 
and it is to be sincerely hoped that the time for su- 
perficial trainiug is now, or very soon will be, forev- 
er past, and that education will be thorough in all 
its departments. 8. 

Centre co., Nov. 21, 1856. 





LANCASTER CO. ED. ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Epiror :—In looking over my old papers, I 
have discovered a letter from our late fellow-teach- 





er, the lamented David S. Kieffer, of Lancaster co. 
This letter was written in 1852, the second year of 
the existence of the Lancaster County Educational 
Association. From it, I quote a few passages : 

“ Are you likely to have any new or interesting 
propositions for the consideration of the Associa- 
tion, at its next meeting? Something of an absorb- 
ing nature, it appears to me, is needed, if we wish to 
keep up an interest in our meetings. Itis very pro- 
bable that we will have a number of new members, 
at our ensuing meeting: and if we fail to make a fa- 
vorable impression upon them, on this occasion, 
they may not meet with us again. * * * * 
Much as yon and I may be interested in our educa- 
tional meetings, there are those who are not, or who 
entertain different views respecting them ; and that 
which will please and entertain us, they may con- 
ceive to possess neither ‘beauty nor comeliness,’— 
How necessary, then, that we should strive to make 
our meetings interesting to this class of our brethren 
and sisters.” 

The ensuing meeting spoken of, came: the Asso- 
ciation received an accession of new members, many 
of whom did not come again: and many others will 
not come again, unless we make our meetings more 
interesting and useful. Make the meetings inter- 
esting to all, and not to a few, who are, perhaps, 
too easily pleased, and perhaps, too selfish in think- 
ing that others, besides themselves, should be pleased 
with lengthy harangues on abstractions, noisy dis- 
putes respecting the election of officers, &. 

Let us try to please all, and not merely a few, who 
are determined to be pleased, despite of unpleasing 
features. This is now the seventh year of the ex- 
istence of our Association. It still exists, and is 
attended by a few faithful members ; but, let us ask 
ourselves, have we, always, been instructed and in- 
terested? Or, have we attended, merely to keep 
up our meetings ? 

I repeat, let us make our meetings more useful 
and interesting, and then say to our brethren and 
sisters, Come and assist us. Something is still want- 
ing. Our meetings, it must be confessed, are not 
attended, as they should be, by the teachers of our 
county. How will we bring them out? How add 
to our proceedings? We have tried discussion of 
the teaching of the different branches of the school 
room, school government, &c.—but these more pro- 
perly belong to teachers’ institutes, than to meetings 
of a day. 

You remember, perhaps, Mr. Editor, the invita- 
tion you once gave me, to take notes of visitations 
of schools, and to report them for the School Jour- 
nal. I did so, and I am vain enough to believe that 
they were well received by teachers. Would it not 
be well for the members of our association to take 
similar notes, and report them to our meetings?— 
Let us appoint a committee to take notes of the 
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schools they have visited, and may visit previous to|well known, that a further description of it is un- 


the ensuing meeting, and report individually or col- 
lectively, to the association. Teachers will. be—must 
be—interested in hearing these reports, and will at- 
tend our meetings, if for nothing else than to hear 
the notes of their own schools. 


necessary. Such schools, however, have become 
very scarce in Lancaster County, since the County 
Superintendency has been established. Most schools 
now have, at least, the form of teaching, if not the 
substance ; which latter property, however, many yet 





Before this article is published, this proposition have not. 
will probably be brought before the Lancaster Co.| Many teachers are not even thoroughly acquaint- 
Educational Association, where I intended to have ed with the branches which they profess to teach , 
introduced it on the 8th of this month; but there | not having yet obtained professional certificates.— 
was no meeting on thatday. But perhaps, you may | Others who have, do not seem to understand the 
think that if it is good for anything, it will bear re- [theory of teaching. Others there are, who have the 
petition. And as some persons wish the Journal to | necessary knowledge of the branches, and also seem 
be more practical, would such reports for it, have ‘to understand the whole theory of teaching them, 
the desired effect? Let teachers have note books ;| yet are, still, in the language of Rev. A. D. Mayo 
let them take notes of school visitations; let every in the N. Y. Teacher, not “the true teacher who 


teacher, when visited by a fellow-teacher,understand |can bring his mind into sympathy and immediate 











that 
* A chiel’s amang them takin’ notes, 
And faith he’ll prent ’em,”’ 
in the School Journal. This will do good on both 
sides,—both to the visited and the visitor. 

In accordance with this proposition, I now com- 
mence, in this article, with a few notes of a school 
which I visited some months since, and if satisfac- 
tory to the Journal and its readers, they will be con- 
tinued in future communications. 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 


Scene Ist. Bell rings. Scholars take their seats. 
Teacher calls up, “ First class in reading.” Teacher 
commences reading :—a beautiful voice she had. It 
was cultivated too ;—but, oh, what a cultivation |— 
A plaintive chant, between what might be called a 
whine and a drawl; and what made it worse, the 
reader paid no regard whatever to punctuation. 

What could you expect of the pupils? I think] 
hear you ask. A similar chant, of course? No, in- 
deed. ‘The pupils were too intent on other business, 
to pay any attention to her, or her chant ; and when 
they commenced, each one went onin his or herown 
way, regardless of the teacher’s example; who was 
equally regardless of them,—she appearing to think 
that her part being done, the pupils might now take 
care of themselves. 

And they did take care of themselves.—Kach one, 
having hurried over, sung, or drawled his verse or 
paragraph, stood gaping about, awaiting his turn to 
read again, without seeing or hearing a word read 
by the others. 

Here were two defects. First, the teacher, her- 
self, was not a reader; and secondly, had she been, 
she did not know how to teach reading. 

When will we learn that reading is an essential 
part of education, and that it requires a reader to 
teach it; and not only a reader, but a teacher of 
reading ? 

The other branches were passed over in the good 


contact with the pupil; who understands every ave- 
nue of approach to the youthful mind, and the lures 
that tempt forth latent energies, and the kind and 
degree of assistance necessary.” 

Tn reading, our teachers are, perhaps, more defi- 
cient than in any other branch, both in the attain- 
ment, and the mode of teaching it. If, however, 
there be as much change in the schools of our coun- 
try in the next three years’ superintendency, as im 
the present, such notes as these may be out of date, 
and such schools as here described, have ceased 
to exist. E. Lamporn. 

West Lampeter, Lan. co., Pa., Nov. 1856. 

A SMALL VOICE FROM WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Eprror: Away out in the Western part of 
the great Keystone State,there are a few live teachers, 
who have got the scales off their eyes. They are 
making such a clattering and clashing among the 
dry bones of pedagogueism, that ere long,the “old 
fogies” will have to follow in their wake, or else 
“knock under.” 

Last winter the wide-awake Teachers of Cross 
Creek District, formed a Teachers’ Association, and 
met semi-monthly, during the winter term. Their 
meetings were attended with the happiest results. 
At the close of the Winter Term, the meetings were 
discontinued ; but the “vital spark” was carefully 
preserved, and being gently fanned, spread among 
the neighboring districts, like wildfire on a western 
prairie. 

A short time since, a Teachers’ meeting was called 
at Buffalo Village, for the purpose of organizing a 
Teachers’ Association, to embrace all the Teachers 
of the western part of Washington county. The 
necessary preliminary arrangements were made, and 
& committee appointed to report a Constitution for 
the Association, at the next meeting. On Saturday 
25th inst., the Association again met, at Beech 
Knob in Cross Creek District, adopted a Constitu- 





old way “in which our fathers trod;” which is so 


tion and elected the following officers to serve du- 
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ring the first term:—Prest., Joseph Hunter; Vice 
President, Elgy V. Campbell ; Recording Secretary, 
J. M. Reed ; Corresponding Secretary, M. W. Mar- 
quis; Treasurer, Miss L. Quest; Librarian, Miss 
M. M’Fadden; Critic, Miss E. J. Bebout; Ex. 
Committee, Cyrus Smith, William Plummer and 
William Templeton ; Committee on Library, W. A. 
Smiley, J. M. K. Reed and F. Wotring. 

The next meeting of the Union Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at West Middletown, on Saturday, 
Nov. 29th, 1856, at 10 o’clock, A. M. This is in- 
tended for a permanent association, and it designs 
procuring a full set of School Apparatus, maps, 
charts, &c., and establishing a Library for the ben- 
efit of its members. Bon Homie. 

Cross Creek, Pa., Oct. 29, 1856. 





CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowes: — We have just 
closed an Institute here, which, for zeal and devotion 
in the cause of Education, I think has not been ex- 
celled by any Institute in the State. There was a 
session of three days and three sittings each day. 
The proceedings would fill half of your Journal, and 
of course we cannot ask you to give more than this 
notice of it. The entire proceedings, with the es- 
says, will be published in our Borough papers, in 
order to spread the spirit through the several Dis- 
tricts in the County. 

There were not many strangers present, though 
many invitations had been given; but our own 
teachers and citizens are a host among the mselves, 
and generally put right through whatever they under- 
take, as they certainly did this Institute. 

Robert L. Johnston Esq., of Ebensburg, and for- 
mer County Supt. was in attendance, and made one 
of the most eloquent addresses, on the “ Progress of 
Education,” that I ever heard. The Institute elec- 
ted him an honorary member by unanimous vote. 

It would do your heart good to be at one of our 
Tastitutes. Our meetings go far ahead of the Wil- 
liamsport Convention, so far as enthusiasm is con- 
cerned. 

The chief speakers were Hon. George 8. King, 
Maj. James Potts, A. Kopelin, Esq., Samuel Doug- 
lass, Esq., Alpheus H. Sembower, Henry Ely, Col. 
Emanuel Shaffer, and the County Superintendent, 
among the males, and Miss Mary M. Swartz, Miss 
Maggie Kern and Miss Cornelia Vickroy, on the 
part of the females. Nine or ten excellent essays 
were read by the ladies, and any amount of discuss- 
ion took place. The parting scene will long be re- 
membered ; every one appeared to excel himself in 
the farewell remarks. Long may such meetings 
make glad the hearts of the teachers in our Coun- 
ty! Iam determined to get one up in every Town- 
ship, and have the different points and questions re- 
lating to Common Schools and Education discussed, 





till the very air reverberates with a loud, long and 
universal welcome, to the friends of our public system 
and the system itself. 

If you can read this manuscript, I wish you would 
insert it in the next number of your excellent School 
Journal. By the by, I wish the Journal could 
visit us once a week in place of once per month. I 
notice communications in your last that had been 
written three months before publication. What 
would be the probable cost once a week? Please 
answer in Journal. 8. B. McCormrek. 

Johnstown, Nov. 18, 1856. 


[A Journal of 16 pages the size of the present, 
with cover, could be issued weekly for two Dollars a 
year. One of 32 pages and cover would cost four 
dollars. In either case, however, a considerable in- 
| crease of subscribers would be requisite to meet the 
ivery large increase of labor and expense. At pre- 
sent the editor does not depend, and could not live,on 
|the profits of the Journal. If the number of pub- 
‘lications were added to, in either of the ways named, 
‘his whole time would be required, and his whole time 
would have to be paid for. 
| For the present, therefore, it is the safer course 
for all interested to continue the Journal as it is.— 
It is not a burthen to the teachers of the State ; 
‘and that of the Editor can be and will be cheerful- 
‘ly borne. If circumstances shall then justify it, two 
such numbers as those now issued, will be published 
| each month, from July to Dec., 1857, so as afterwards 
to cause the volume of 12 numbers to begin with the 
‘ordinary year. At the end of that time, we shall 
all be capable—better than we are now—-of deciding 
whether a more frequent issue than that of once a 
‘month, would be sustained and would prove bene- 
ficial.—Ep. ] 

EDUCATION IN LAWRENCE CO. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Having been engaged in the 
cause of education in different counties of the State, 
—and recently in Lawrence co.,—permit me a few 
words in regard to the present aspect of education- 
al affairs in that county. 

I am not a candidate for teaching; nor do I ex- 
pect to be, as another sphere is before me, perhaps 
less arduous, but no more honorable. Still, as a 
friend of the cause, when practicable,I feel like “cast- 
ing in my mite.” 

In this county there is much to encourage the 
friends of the Common School system, to labor on 
and assiduously ; since past efforts have been pro- 
ductive of the most salutary results, 

The “ Teachers’ Institute ” held its annual session 
in New Castle, during three days of the past week. 
The teachers in attendance were the flower of the 
profession in the county, and apparently up to the 
progressive spirit of the times,—true to their voca- 
tion, and ready to second and sustain the worthy ex- 
ertions of their County Superiatendent. It was 
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truly a literary, as well as a mental, festivity. It 
augured well for the prospects of little Lawrence 
and the area over which she is capable of extending 
her illuminating influence. The beneficial effects of 
associations are now beyond a doubt.. Progress and 
proficiency in the art of teaching, have universally 
followed these organizations. 

Not longer since than two or three years there 
was ascramble of the teachers to obtain situations 
at avery paltry sum. The complaint, among the 
people, then was, “ too many school keepers” —“they 
are a nuisance.” But, how changed? Instead of teach- 
ers now spending a month or six weeks seeking out 
their “hiberna”, the situation seeks them and retains 
many of them during the year. And why? Simply 
because a number of the then teachers, have since 
been expurgated and the remainder have undergone 
a refining process, which renders them more accept- 
able as models for the community. Hence we find 
our teachers at least 50 per centum in advance of 
what they were, when the County Superintendency 
came into operation. Nor is this marked improve- 
ment coufined to instructors, It is equally applica- 
ble to school houses, books, remuneration and every 
thing that pertains to the general interest. I do 
not pretend to say, however, that the schools are 
anything like a proximity to perfection. Far from 
it. What is gained and the impetus given, merely 
suggest more diligence and perseverance on the part 
of those engaged in the work. 


In most of the prominent points in the county, 
Union Schools have been arranged. The Union 
school in New Castle is an ornament to the town, 
as well as the glory of the county. Itis conducted 
by seven efficient teachers, six of whom are females, 
and in every respect, it will compare favorably with 
any other school west of the Alleghenies, 

Ere long, in many of our schools, the English lan- 
guage will be taught in its purity, as well as other 
branches of science efficiently. It is obvious that 
education is making an onward march here, and is 
becoming more popular every day. Men give a 
helping hand now, who would have thought it, some 
years ago, a compromise of their dignity. Why is 
this? Because the people are led to an appreciation 
its benefits. 

Teaching is taking rank with the other professions; 
and hence we see the aspirations of youth bent to- 
ward that position, with an ardor equal to that of 
any other. To what are those auspicious changes 
attributable ? We have a working, teaching, vigilant 
County Superintendaet. Our Directors have been 
stirred up. The subject of education has been pre- 
sented to almost every parent and pupil in the coun- 
ty, and its utility demonstrated. Hence an appreci- 
ation of its benefits and blessings. 

Doubtless if sufficient compensation were made 
to the Superintendents, in some of the adjoining 


counties, to enable them to work, they would ere 
long stand along side of, and vie with their sister, 
the “star of the West”. 
C. W. GILriuuan, 
East Brook, Pa. Oct. 25th, 1856. 


YORK COUNTY. 
[There is no reason, except such as may be found 
in the remissness of her teachers and Directors, 
why the good County of York should not, at once, 
range herself along side of Lancaster, Berks, Cum- 
berland and the other German counties that are so 
steadily but rapidly marching to the head of our 
State educational column. ‘The following able call, 
signed, on the part of the County association, by 
the late and the present County Superintendents, 
and by one of the most efficient Directors in York, 
places their duty plainly before Teachers, Directors 
and citizens generally. Let the next meeting of the 
association be a full response to it, and one that 
| will do honor to the “ White Rose.”—Ep. } 


To the Teachers and Directors and the Friends of Ed- 
ucation in York County. 

The undersigned have been appointed by the 
'Teachers’ Association of York county, to address 
\the teachers and directors of the common schools 
‘and the friends of education generally, in behalf of 
\that association, with the view of awakening a more 
lively interest in its objects, and exciting a spirit of 
emulation among the teachers; and, by securing a 
|more numerous attendance at its meetings, to in- 
lerease its influence and its usefulness, They pro- 
|pose to submit severai considerations to teachers 
iand directors, upon which their co-operation is claim- 
led. 
| ‘The association is composed principally of teach- 
lers; it is designed for their benefit, and all its op- 
jerations look to the improvement of their qualifica- 
‘tions and social position. To compass this, the 
association affords an opportunity for all the teach- 
iers in the county to assemble, for the purpose of 
|conferring together upon the various improvements 
\in the art of teaching, and on other matters touch- 
ling their relative duties to the children under their 
icharge, and to the parents of those children. Those 
'who have recently entered the profession will here 
ibe enabled to profit by the experience of their se- 
iniors. Various modes of teaching are proposed, 
/compared, and discussed, and the most available 
|plan may be selected, or all may be tried. Com- 
| mittees report from time to time upon the various 
|branches of study referred to them, and these re- 
| ports are generally prepared with eare, and embody 
‘much valuable and interesting information. An op- 
|portunity is afforded for examining school books, 
'and discussion may be elicited upon their respective 
|merits Numerous other considerations might be 
adduced to strengthen the position which is here as- 
sumed, namely, that it is the duty of every teacher 
in the county to be connected with an association 
like the one in question. 

In the absence ofa normal school, this association 
must, for the present, take its place ; and while the 
teachers of other counties are availing themselves 
of every facility for improving their minds, it should 
not be allowed to be said with truth against the 
teachers of this county, that they even fail to at- 
tend an occasional meeting of their teachers’ associa- 
tion. 
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While the attendance upon these meetings is 
held to be a duty, it ought to be considered no less 
a privilege ; and teachers who may have felt the un- 
pleasantness of receiving a low grade of certificate, 
can not do better than, by the most prompt efforts, 
endeavor to qualify themselves for a better grade 
before the next examination, Their efforts will 
surely be appreciated, an enlarged sphere of useful- 
ness will open around them, and a new life will be 
infused into the previously dull routine of school 
duties. 

Did the teachers of York county manifest the 
proper zeal in the cause of education, there would 
soon be a perceptible change in the aspect of our 
schools and teachers’ associations, Did the teach- 
ers read the various educational works which are 
daily published and placed within the reach of the 
means of every one; did they attend the meetings 
of associations like the York County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the opposition to the common schools 
would soon be disarmed, hostility would be changed 
to friendship, and the most cordial supporters of ed- 
ucation would be those who now strenuously op- 
pose it. 

The directors of the common schools are the rep- 
resentatives of their respective districts, and they 
should act in view of their responsibility, and of the 
grave character of the charge committed to their 
trust. It is important that in the choice of teach- 


ers, they should inquire what facilities such teachers | 
If sham, Ezer Lamsorn was appointed President ; Sey- 


have enjoyed, to enable them to be successful. 
they have attended anormal sehool, or if they have 


had the opportunities of improving themselves af- | 


tion; and itis to be ho 
prove advantageous to 
their presence, 

An invitation is hereby extended to all the teach- 
ers and directors of the common schools, to all prin- 
cipals and trustees of academies and colleges, and to 
the friends of education in York county, to attend 
the meeting of the Teachers’ Association. 

G. C. Srarr, 
A. R. Buatrr, 
J. W. Kerr. 


d that the meeting will 
1 who may favor it with 


York, November 25, 1856. 











a etnies —_ 
Educational Societies. 








| 
| 


LANCASTER CO. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Owing to an error in the call for the regular semi- 
anaual meeting, only a few members attended at the 
| Female High School in Lancaster, on the first Sat- 
lurday in November. After the transaction of some 
business on that day, an adjournment till Saturday, 
|Nov. 22, took place. 
| Qn the 22d of November, the Association met at 
the same place at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
| The term of office of the old officers having ex- 
pired at last meeting, on motion of Mr. Wicker- 





mour Preston, Secretary, and Charles Denues, Trea- 
surer, pro tem. 
The minutes of the last meeting were then read 





forded by a teachers’ association, the advantage 
must be manifest. By thus availing themselves of 
the most competent teachers, the directors consult and received ; when, on motion of Mr. Burrowes, the 
not only their own advantage, but the advantage of | constitution was read, and several persons signed it 
their constituents, and the best interests of the) db b f the A ‘ati 
youth of their districts. jand ecame mem ers of the Association. 
That the directors have a right to allow their The committee on officers then made the follow- 
teachers time to attend the meetings of the associ- jing report : 
ation, and that it is likewise to their interests to| Pemidont...ites.,. dens 4. Canmuns 2c d. 0 
make such an allowance, has been settled by the| 
State Superintendent. It is not presumed, however, | WickgRsHAM. 
that when there is not a positive legal prohibition, 
there will be found any strenuous opposition to such 
an allowance, 
nor is it used to the sole advantage of the teachers, 


but it is presently and practically useful to the | 


scholars under their charge. Directors should con- 
sider the allowance of a day or two as a very slight 
compensation for exertions made on their behalf.— 


The district would certainly gain by making a stipu- | 


lated allowance in each school year, and insisting 
upon the teachers attending the meetings of their 
association. Asa means of aiding the directors in 
supplying their schools with qualified teachers, this 
association asks their co-operation, and respectfully 
urges them, in consideration of the importance of 
the interests involved to allow their teachers the 
time necessarily spent at its meetings. 

To the friends of education throughout thecounty, 
this association particularly commends itself, and 
they are invited, to attend its meetings and give it 
the aid of their counsel. 

The next meeting will be held in the Hall of the 
Young ‘Men's Christian Association, in York, on 
Thursday afternoon, the first of January, 1857, at 
two o'clock, and it is presumed that the sessions 
will continue until Saturday. On Friday evening 
the meeting will be addressed by friends of educa- 
tion, upon important topics connected with practi- 
cal teaching and upon the general subject of educa- 





Vice Presidents—Dr. Joseph Gibbons and Ezer 


r ; | Lamborn, 
The time thus allowed is not wasted, | 


Recording Secretary—Seymour Preston. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss M. Markee. 

| Treasurer—Amos Row. 

| Standing Committee—J. R. Sypher, John M. 
'Greider, Wm. V. Davis, B. F. Hills. 

| On motion, the report was accepted. 

| Mr. Wickersham having declined being a candi- 
date, 

Mr. Davis moved to amend the report by substi- 
_tuting the name of Ezer Lamborn in the place of 
John 8. Crambaugh; when quite an animated dis- 
cussion arose, in which Messrs. Davis, Burrowes, 
| Wickersham, Row, Sypher, Hills and others parti- 
cipated. The vote being taken, the amendment was 
lost. 

The question then recurring on the original re- 
port, Mr. Crumbaugh was unanimously elected. The 
other officers named in the report were then respec- 
tively elected. Adjourned till 1} o'clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Association met agreeably to adjournment, 
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when, on motion, the question of the expediency of 
holding district institutes the ensuing winter, was 
taken up and discussed by Messrs. Davis, Wicker- 
sham, Harly, Hills, Sypher, Siverd, Hobbs, Kennedy 
and others ; when Mr. Sypher, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each 
school district be appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to consider the propriety of holding one or more 
Teachers’ Institutes during the ensuing winter, and 
who shall confer with the County Superintendent, 
and meet at a time and place designated by him, to 
take final action, and report to the teachers through 
the School Journal. 

Mr. Crumbaugh then delivered a very able and 
interesting address, of which the following is an im- 
perfect sketch : 

Mr. Crumbaugh said, he came before the meeting 
with less preparation than he had ever made before, 
when called upon to make a public address. He 
had nothing to read, not having had time to write 
anything; what he might say would be altogether ex 
tempore, and would consist, not in a flowery address, 
but in plain talk. He did not come before the teachers 
of Lancaster co. to flatter them. He wished to speak 
plainly and tell them honestly, wherein he thought 
their teaching might be improved. He felt the more 
justified in taking this course, from the fact that he 
considered himself in the house of his friends. If 
any of them thought him a little too severe in the 
plain, honest talk, which he meant to make, he hoped 
they would attribute it to the deep love he had for 
the cause in which they were all engaged,—and the 
earnest desire he felt in his heart for the welfare 
and prosperity of the teachers themselves, as well as 
their profession. 

He wanted to speak of some of the evils in the 
workings of the system, that had come under his no- 
tice, since he had commenced his official visits to the 
schools of our county: and the first evil he wished 
to notice, was the irregularity of attendance. This 
evil was commonly blamed on the parents, and he 
would not say that they were not the most to blame; 
but the teachers were not wholly excusable in the 
matter. Teachers consoled themselves too much 
with the idea that their duty was done when they 
taught what scholars came to school, instead of en- 
deavoring to have them all there, all the time. The 
only way teachers could secure a full and regular at- 
tendance, was to visit the parents and become fully 
acquainted with them and their children at home ; 
and thus, by fully understanding their characters 
and dispositions, be able to make school attractive 
to the children; and convince the parents of the 
duty and necessity, if they loved their children and 
wished them to learn, of sending them regularly to 
school. If he had the parents here, he would tell 
them of their short comings ; but now he was talking 





to teachers, and his duty lay with them, and he must 
say that a great deal of the irregularity of atten- 
dance was to be charged upon the teachers. Some 
teachers, he was afraid, did not sufficiently desire a 
fall and regular attendance ; others who really de- 
sired it, took the wrong way to obtain it. They 
scolded the children for not coming regularly, and 
found fault with the parents. These complaints, 
the children would carry to the parents, and would 
probably exaggerate them, and thus make enmity 
between the teacher and parents,—when matters 
would stand much worse for having a regular atten- 
dance, than they did before. 

Another fault he had to find with some teachers, 
was, that they were too stiff. Although he would 
never have them yield a hair's breadth, when princi- 
ple was at stake, yet where they could effect a good by 
yielding their own private views, as in the case of the 
best text books to be used in school, for the good 
of the whole, he would have them do it; and not 
refuse, as some did, to teach out of the books that 
had been adopted by the board, when a uniformity 
of text books was so absolutely necessary to the 
well being of the schools. We must give up our 
own private notions for the good of the whole. It 
is related of Napoleon, that when he fought Beau- 
lieu at Lodi, he at first retreated and gave the Aus- 
trians a momentary victory, but only to concentrate 
his force with more deadly effect, and throw his 
whole power in one solid phalanx upon the enemy, 
which he was thus enabled to conquer and subdue. 

So teachers must retreat from their own notions, 
sometimes, where no principle is concerned, for the 
sake of gaining a greater victory for the cause of 
education, in the end. 

A good teacher could teach grammar, or geogra- 
phy, or arithmetic, out of any of the text books 
which the board of directors had adopted ; and al- 
though he might prefer a particular kind, it was bis 
duty to yield his private desires for the general good. 

Another objectionable feature in our schools was 
the frequent change of teachers, They did not stay 
long enough in a place to get acquainted with their 
scholars. They should make the school their home 
and remain to teach it, as a doctor remains in the 
neighborhood in which he locates himself, or a law- 
yer in the office in which he commences his practice. 
It should be a more permanent business, This 
continual change of teachers, was one of the great- 
est evils the system had to endure. 

He was glad to find in his intercourse with the 
people, that there was an increasing demand for 
good teachers, The directors generally told him they 
were willing to pay the highest prices, if they could 
have first-rate teachers. He was glad to learn, also, 
that the demand was growing for those teachers who 
had attended the Normal Schools, This was a 
highly encouraging feature in the prospect before 
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us ; and although teachers and the friends of educa-|ars to learn the principles and to apply themselves 


tion had many. dfficulties to encounter, the future | diligently to writing during the half an hour each 


F ; ; : day, succeeded much better than those who wrote 
was brightening, and if every one would do his duty, copies for their pupils, and permitted them to write 


although his field of labor might be small, he would | whenever they might choose. His plan of teach- 
add to the general result, as the smallest brooks, |ing appeared very practicable and no doubt will be 
by the addition of their many waters, make our| introduced into many of the schools the coming 


: , PT : winter. 
mighty rivers, which in their turn compose the broad At one of the evening sessions, school “ keeping” 


ocean that bears the commerce of all nations upon | ang school “ teaching” were contrasted, by the Insti- 
its bosom, and thus becomes a blessing to all man-| tute resolving itself into a school; Mr. Berry act- 
kind. ing as school keeper, and Mr. Osgood as school teach- 
The following resolution was then offered by Mr. |” Under the former, the school was disorder and 
. confusion, the teacher attending to a reading class, 

Sypher and unanimously adopted. writing copies, solving problems for indivinual schol- 
Resolved, That we recommeed the teachers of |ars, giving liberty to go out, &., &c., all at the same 
Lancaster County, (as far as may be practicable) to | time, frequently calling for order but never getting 


: a it. Under the latter, whose motto was ‘do one 
attend the State Teachers’ Association, to be held ‘thing at a time and do it well”, the order was perfect 


in Harrisburg, in December, 1856. without any apparent effort on the part of the teach- 

On motion of Mr. Kreider, the association voted |er; and the recitations were conducted with entire 

to hold the next Semi-annual meeting in the City of Satisfaction to both teacher and pupils, Mr. Osgood’s 

. 7 school was highly applauded, but Mr. Berry’s was 

Lancaster. Adjourned. : ‘objected to by some of the spectators, as giving too 
Seymour Preston, Secy 'great publicity to “ time honored institutions.” 

On the last evening of the Institute, Dr. Lazure, 

LAWRENCE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. _in a very instructive lecture on Physiology, explain- 

This association was organized about five years |ed why school-rooms should be properly ventilated ; 
ago, having for its object the improvement of its | why seats for children should have a support for the 
members in the science of Teaching, the elevation | back ; and the injury to the mind and health caused 
of the Teacher’s Profession, and the advancement of | by the pernicious habit of using tobaceo, 
universal education. ° C. W. Bear, M. Gantz, J. W. Melvin, Robt. 

By a requisition of the constitution, at least one | Peebles and J. H. Pyle, having been appointed a 
session of not less than three days, is to be held an- | committee on resolutions, reported the following pre- 
nually. jamble and resolutions which were discussed and 

The session this year, held in the Borough of New | adopted by the Institute:— 

Castle, Lawrence co., Pa., commencing on the 20th | Whereas, We believe that the interest of pupils 
of October, continuing three days and attended by| would be increased, and the attention of parents 
about sixty Teachers, was probably the most instruc- | more enlisted in the cause of education, by public ex- 
tive and interesting ever held by this Institute. aminations ; therefore, 

The Teachers present organized themselves in| Jiesolved, That the teachers of Lawrence county 
class and were instructed in Reading and Elocution | hold public exa sinations in their schools, at least 
by Lucius Osgood, authorof the Progressive Series | once in each year. 
of Readers; in Written Arithmetic by J. Black, | Resolved, That in our opinion the best interests of 
Co. Supt.of Butler; in Mental Arithmetic by M.|the Common Schools demand, that a Central High 
Gantz, Principal of the Union School of New Castle, | School should be established in every township of 
and in Geography by J. Berry, Co, Supt. of Lawrence | the county and State, for the better training of the 
county. more advanced pupils. 

The instruction being chiefly elementary, on ac-| Resolved, That we regard the present School law, 
count of the brevity of the session, was conducted |creating the county superintendency, as giving an 
with the intention of exhiblting the modern mode of |impetus to the cause of education, and look upon 
hearing recitations, by requiring the pupils to read, ‘its continuance as essential to the efficiency and well 
answer questions, and give explanations, not only | being of the Common School system. 
individually, but, also collectively in concert.’ The| Resolved, That the people of Lawrence county are 
interest and satisfaction manifested by those who |indebted to the county superintendency, for the man- 
acted as pupils upon this occasion, showed plainly |ifest improvement in their schools; many of them 
that they considered this method as vastly superior |are one hundred per cent. better, and many others 
to that of hearing scholars,—as is too frequently the | infinitely better aad more efficient, than when our 
case, without interest or attention,—recite, one by | County Superintendent commenced the duties of 
one, in dull drivelling utterance, their unprepared les- | his office. 
sons. Resolved, That we recommend to our State Legis- 

Messrs. B. L. Carney and J. Baldwin each deliver-|lature to grant an appropriation, for the purpose of 
ed a lecture, on the manner of teaching English | sustaining a Teachers’ Institute in each county in 
Grammar. this Commonwealth. 

Mr. 8. Godshall exhibited a set of splendid outline} Resolved, That we, as teachers, will use our utmost 
maps, and gave an instructive explanation of some of |endeavors to organize and keep in operation Teach- 
the phenomena of Physical Geography. ers’ associations in the several townships, for the 

Mr. ©. H. Dunlap, a very successful Teacher of | mutual benefit of each other. 

Penmanship, explained his method of teaching Wri-| Resolved, That the members of this Institute ten- 
ting in common schools. He'said, in his school they |der to Mr. Black and others, who have so kindly 
devoted half an hour each day to writing;—he taught | and efficiently lectured and instructed us during our 
it systematically, explaining the principles on the|session our heartfelt thanks for their untiring and 
black-board ; that the teacher who required his schol- | energetic labors. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due 
to the School Directors of the Borough of New 
Castle for the use of this hall, as well as for the 
liberality they have always manifested towards us. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be 
tendered to the citizens of New Castle who have 
showed their hospitality to its members. 

Resolved, That we as teachers repudiate the old 
method of “ boarding round.” 

Able and highly interesting addresses on educa- 
tion, which have Ft requested by the Executive 
Committee, for publication, were delivered, during 
the siinttgs of the Institute, by Messrs. W. D. Pat- 
ton, C. W. Gilfillan, Robt. Peebles, and G. L. Eb- 
erhart, County Superintendent of Mercer county. 

It is believed by the Executive Committee in ac- 
cordance with whose direction this brief account of 


tained the highest position in the profession, aiding 
them with his counsel and experience; and moved 
that the thanks of the audience be tendered Prof. 
Allen; which was heartily responded to. Adjourned. 

We would here add that, although the Institute 
assembled under such unfavorable auspices, it was as 
numerously attended (there being upwards of an 
hundred and fifty teachers in attendance) and as 
harmonious as any previous one. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Institute assembled at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
| Messrs. Lawrence and Rudolphy lectured on 
| P Peer " 
| Penmanship. The principles were fully explained. 
|Mr. Rudolphy said—that so far as his experience ex- 
tended, a writer never could be made by using harsh 
or discouraging words—-it is the teacher’s duty to 
jmake the exercise pleasing. Mr. Brenholtz lec- 





this session has been prepared for publication, that | tured on spelling—he related several anecdotes, rid- 
the annual meetings of the Lawrence Teachers’ In-/|iculing the old method of oral spelling, believed it 
stitute, have had a very salutary influence in pro-|could be most successfully taught by dictation, as- 
moting the welfare of Common Schools in this |sociating ideas with words. 

county. One of the members of the Executive) Adjourned to meet at 1} o’clock, P. M. 
Committee, visiting a teacher in his school, and on | AFTERNOON SESSION. 





enquiring for his prospects in teaching, was answer- | 


ed by the Teacher, exclaiming with emphasis, “J feel 
as tf I had turned a new leaf since attending the In- 
stitute.” If Teachers’ Institutes under competent In- 
structors, can be sustained fora term of one or two 
mouths annually in each county, it is firmly believed 
that it would not be many years, untila glorious new 
leaf would be turned in the history of the progress 
and popularity of our common school system. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
C. W. Brear, Ree. Sec’y. 
November, 1856. 


BERKS CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 

Many friends of education, and the members of 
the Institute, assembled at the High School Hall, 
Reading, on Wednesday evening, October 29th, 
1856, pursuant to the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The meeting was organized by appointing Joun 
Ryan, President; H. V. Hamutn and D. B. AL- 
pricut, Vice Presidents; D. B. Nyce, Recording 
Secretary, and an Executive Committee. 

On taking the chair, the President returned his 
thanks for the honor conferred,—regretted that the 
Institute would, on account of the severe indispo- 
sition of our worthy and esteemed Superintendent 
(Mr. Good,) be deprived of his aid and counsel— 





hoped the members and friends of the Institute) 
would give him their support, work harmoniously , 


together,and accomplish all the good they could, 
during the session of the Institute. 

Regrets were expressed by Mr. Valentine and 
others, that the Institute would be deprived of the 
services of Mr. Good, and that it had assembled 
during a time of so much political excitement ; that, 
on account of the latter, many who, at another time, 
would be in attendance, were absent. 

Professor Allen, of Girard College, was intro- 


Assembled at the appointed hour. 
Mr. Ralston lectured on Geography. The lecturer 
|spoke of the importance of this study—-gave meth- 
ods by which teachers could make it interesting to 
pupils,—said they should facilitate the acquiring of 
jan extensive and permanent knowledge of it, in as 
‘short a time as possible—should discipline the mind 
by the instruction—reviewed various methods of 
teaching. The plan generally pursued of teaching 
\from Outline maps (teaching one set of divisions, 
| &e., as the Capes, Islands, &c., at a time) he did not 
‘consider a good one, as the law of association was 
violated;—that although a globe was indispensable, 
‘in teaching a pupil the form and motions of the 
learth—he bélieved a pupil could get a better know- 
iledge of the general outline of Continents, &c., by 
\drawing than by any other method. Mr. Stewart 
‘lectured on History;—he spoke of its divisions—tre- 
lviewed it from the earliest period to the present 
time—glanced at the prospective history of our own 
country, and gave some valuable suggestions as to 
the method of teaching it. 
' Mr. Zerbey then read a report on the best meth- 
od of teaching German children English. [As it 
contains valuable suggestions, and we presume will 
be published, a synopsis of it has not been taken.] 
|The report gave rise to considerable discussion, but 
‘was finally adopted. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Assembled at 74 o’clock. 
| A lecture on Music, by the Rev. J. A. Brown.— 
|{As the Secretary and Reporter were both absent, 
‘no sketches of this admirable lecture were taken. ] 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Mr. Ryan lectured on the higher Mathematies, 
|The principles of the higher branches were set forth 
land their utility discussed, 
| Mr. Valentine lectured on Physiology. The lec- 
lturer endeavored to show, first, that Physiology is- 
ithe basis of all true and solid education, and enables 


duced by the President, and entertained the audi- |}, teacher to recognize the relations subsisting be- 


Jen an hour and a half with one of the most bril- 


been our fortune to listen to. 


d t ¢ ‘tween the physical, moral and intellectual man, and 
iant, truthful and instructive lectures it has ever ‘teaches him the laws on which a true development 


lis based. 
We feel that it would be doing injustice to the; 


Second, what physical laws are violated 
in the school-room, and how they may be avoided. 


lecture and the lecturer to attempt giving a synopsis |'Third, the intimate relation between the nervous 


of it. 


isystem and the mind, and how the character and 


At the conclusion, J. 8. Richards, Esq. said Ne peng depend upon it. 


was happy to see so many teachers in attendance, 


but more happy to see with them one who had at-| 


1. ©. Hickok, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of 
the Commonwealth, being present, was introduced 
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and entertained the audience half an hour in his) 

atyle. 
met aibeight read a report on Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, in which their utility to teachers, and the dif- 
ficulty of organizing and keeping them in existence, 
with methods of improvement by their agency, were 
fully discussed after which was a discussion ou the 
best methods of teaching English Grammar, which 
was participated in by the Messrs. Valentine, Ryan, 
Root, Kriele and Ralston, Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Institute met at the appointed hour. Mr. Ad- 
dams lectured on Composition, after which Mr. 
Hickok entertained the Institute an hour with a 
most brillant and eloquent address on the workings 
of our system, graded schools, &c. We cannot 
with justice to the speaker give sketches of parts, 
where all was so appropriate and excellent. 

Mr. Nichols lectured on methods of teaching ; 
Mr. Kriele on School Government; Mr. Ralston on 
Reading. The subject of School Government was 
well handled by the lecturer—was amusing and in- 
structive. After a few introductory remarks, the 
lecturer on Reading, said, “ What is reading ? ‘ Dr. 
Webster says ‘to read is to utter or propounce 
written or printed words or letters or characters in 
the proper order.’ Now no one doubts the correct- 
ness of this definition of.the great lexicographer; 
yet my opinion is that Reading is the fabled ‘ Poun-, 
tain of Youth’ in search of which so many adventuar- 
ers a few centuries ago left their homes,to seek it in| 
the then wilds of the far distant West,—found it 
not, but left their bones to whiten on the soil of 
their seach. By reading the old live over by-gone 
days, re-enact, as it were,in their youths forgotten 
scenes ; by it the scholar holds converse with the 
Sages, Philosphers, Orators and Poets of departed 
centuries—lived over the times and scenes in which | 
they elaborate and uttered ‘thoughts that breath 
and words that burn’—looks down the long vista of | 
years, sees kingdoms, empires and republics emerge | 
trom the clouds of antiquity, or spring into exis-| 
tence as if by magic, from modern oppression, or 
beholds them buried in oblivion :—sees fleets and 
armies overcome; fortifications, splendid edifices | 
destroyed; magnificent temples fall and become | 
immortal in their ruins, and witnesses the struggles | 
and anguish of nations as these scenes are enacted— | 
and feeling his youth renewed,—exclaims, “I am im- 
mortal.” Continuing, he gave various improved and | 
approved methods of teaching reading,—gave amus- | 
ing accounts of the ludicrous manner of teaching | 
to read, practiced in many of our schools and| 
Academies,—and instruction with regard to sitting, 
standing and holding the book in reading, with sug- 
gestions to teachers, &c. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Met at the usual hour. Dr. Bauer, of Reading, 
delivered a highly interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on Physical Science, accompanied with experi- 
ments in Electricity, Magnetism, Magneto-Electri- 
city, Electro-Magnetism and Chemistry. 

, Urvasin ng by Messrs. Hickok and Richards,— 
Adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 
The Institute assembled at the time opaeisies for 
meeting. Mr. Stewart read a report on the best form 


of a School Register, which was accepted. Mr. 
Brenholtz read an Essay by Miss Schlemm. 





Mr. Valentine offered the following resolutions : 

Whereas, We regard the public school system of 
education, under a judicious regulation, as the most 
efficient means of toppling down the bulwarks of er- 
ror, disseminating truth, purifying the current of pub- 
lic opinion, and thereby securing the permanency of 
our free and liberal institutions : therefore 

1. Resolved, That as teachers, we are engaged ina 
high and honorable profession, and that in order to 


promote the interest of our cause, it is incumbent 


upon us to devote our undivided attention to the 
faithful discharge of our manifold and responsible 
duties. 

2. Resolved, That a thorough gradation of schools 
in our cities and larger towns,and as far as practicable 
in country villages and rural districts, will greatly 
encourage the labors of the teachers, and advance 
the interests and efficiency of our schools. 

3. Resolved, That the system of the co-education 
of the sexes—as pursued in many sections of our 
country—has proved a most successful experiment, 
tending greatly to facilitate a proper gradation, light- 
en the task of school government, and in every way 
promote the interests of education. 

4. Resolved, That we consider the establishment 
of State Normal Schools, for the education of Teach- 
ers, a cheering indication of progress, and as the only 
means calculated to place the profession on a sure 
and permanent basis. 

5. Resolved, That while there are doubtless still 
many teachers in our schools but illy qualified for 
the duties of their profession, there is a greater pro- 
portional number of Controllers and directors wholly 
unfit for the position they occupy. 

6. Resolved, That we are opposed to the election 
of any person to the office of Public School Direc- 
tor, who is in any way hostile to the system of Free 
School Instruction. 

7. Resolved, That thus far we are perfectly satis- 
fied with the practical workings of the County Su- 
perintendency, and regard it as one of the crowning 
excellencies of our system. 

8. Resolved, That in our Deputy State Superin- 
tendent, H. C. Hickok, we recognize an able and 
energetic officer, in every way eminently qualified 
to advance the interests of the public schools of this 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Nyce offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

9. Resolved, That we deeply regret the absence 
of ouresteemed County Superintendent, W. A. Good 
caused by sickness, and we deem this a fit occasion 
to give an expression of our high appreciation of 
his zeal in the cause of education. We hope that 
the action of the School Directors in June next, 
will not deprive us of his friendly counsel and assis- 
tance. We firmly believe that the cause of educa- 
tion in Berks county cannot be better promoted, than 
by continuing him in his present office, the duties 
of which he has faithfully, dicharged. 

Mr. Root offered the following resolutions, which 
on motion were adopted : 

10. Resolved, In the opinion of this Institute, no 
greater barrier exists to the efficiency of the Com- 
mon Schols in this county, than the use of the Ger- 
man language by pupils in their intercourse with 
each other, in and out of school. 

ll. Resolved, That we recognize in the establish- 
ment of English Sunday Schools, an important 
auxiliary in furthering the educational interests of 
the country; and that we cannot but look with the 
greatest disapprobation on any attempts made to op- 
pose their establishmant and progress. 
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Miss Griscom offered the following, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Inasmuch as women are the first educators, and 
for many years of the pupil’s life the most efficient 
instructors, and as the want of competent Teachers 
is expressed in the report of almost every County 
Superintendent ; and as in this country a large num- 
ber of female teachers will, ere long, be wanted for 
summer schools ; it is therefore 

12. Resolved, By this Institute, that a Female 
High School for the county is imperatively deman- 
ded. 

13. Resolved, That we return our simcere thanks 
to the citizens of Reading for their kindness and 
hospitality, shown to members of the Institute from 
a distance. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee repor- 
ted the appointment of the following committees, to 
report on the several subjects assigned them, at the 
next annual meeting of the Institute : 

Best method of teaching the Alphabet—E. W. 
Carpenter, J. Ralston, R. 8. Unger. 

Grading Schools in Rural Districts—J. Ryan, J. 
M. Buckwalter, D. Sheeder, J. H. Caswell. 

Corporal Punishment—Geo, E. Addams, D. B. 
Albright, J. U. Kemp. 

Truancy in Town and Country—Causes and Cure 
—D. 8. Sheeder, J. U. Kemp, R. 8. Unger. 

Public Examination in schools—E. A. Stahley, 
Mary Wily, W. G. Engle. 

Order in Schools—S. M. Backwalter, D. Zerbey, 
H. J. Moore. 

School Libraries—R. D. Griscom, Annie Schlemm, 
T. Brenholtz. 

School Apparatus—J. T. Valentine, W. 
8. F. Rudolphy. 

Best method of teaching Definitions—J. A. Stew- 
art, J. S. Shultz, R. Kriele. 

Concert Recitations in Schools—J. Ralston, G. E. 
Addams, H. J. Moore. 

Vocal Music in Schools—F. Nichols, Mary Oram, 
Sophia Keen, F. Brenholtz. $ 

The Committee further reported the following 
subjects for essays: 

On the importance of early Religious Instruction 
—Miss A. Schlemm. 

Choice of Books—Miss C. Harper. 

On the Ideal and Beautiful—Miss Orpha Kimes. 

On uncontrolled Imagination, or the Evils of Cas- 
tle-building—Miss L. Cresson, 

Botany in Schools—J. U. Kemp. 

The following ladies are expected to read essays 


Root, 


week. Professor Stoddard dwelt upon the higher 
branches of mathematics; elucidating clearly every 
point he took up; pointing out easy and concise 
methods of solving cubic and quadratic equations ; 
showing by example that the teacher should teach 
the scholar to seize upon the prominent points of a 
question, and the minor points will follow in their 
order;—imparting very many useful ideas in regard 
to squaring numbers, the extracting of roots and the 
Art of Teaching. 

Professor Mason lectured on the science of 
music, teaching it both by precept and exam- 
ple ;—presenting the subject in a most pleasing 
manner, commencing with the first principles and 
itracing it up through all its lofty enchantments, 
proving music necessary to the full developmert of 
}man—showing the powers of song to subdue the 
|angry passions and calm the troubled breast. 


Prof. Walker leetured upon Elocution, first 
\showing how the alphabet should be taught, the 
;combination of letters into words, giving the man- 
|ner of exploding the tonic, sub-tonic and consonant 
lelements of words, articulation, accent, emphasis 
and inflections, &c., reading many pieces in a pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 





Prof. Brooks dwelt upon Arithmetic—tracing the 
origin of the characters used; showing that we 
should teach by creating a necessity, and then 
arouse the inventive powers to supply that necessi- 
ty; imparting many useful and practical ideas in 
performing questions in fractions—demonstrating 
|the square and cube roots, &c. 


| Prof. Wyers lectured upon History and Geogra- 
|phy combined—treating the subject in a masterly 
|manner; showing that Geography and History are 
|twin sisters, and should necessarily go together; 
| pointing out the various features of the earth, when 
|man first dwelt and the deeds of man were first re- 
|corded—tracing the empires of antiquity and their 
j locaton. 





| Dr. Gatchell dwelt upon Language or Grammar 
|—unfolding the subject in a beautiful and happy 
|manuer, showing the teachers that when this sub- 
| ject is properly taught, the.youthful mind seizes up- 
‘on it with delight ; exploding the old opinion that 
|Grammar is dry and dull; taking natural objects 
jand pointing out their qualties, analyzing senten- 
ices, ke. 

| Dr. Grimshaw lectured upon Physiology—treat- 
ling the subject in a very amusing and instructive 
}manner; using in his demonstrations, the diagram, 


at the next meeting of Institute, the choice of sub-|the manakin and the description ; holding the audi- 
ject being left at their own option: Miss E. A. |ence in close attention by the touches of his elo- 
Stahle, Miss Mary Wily, Miss Lizzie Potts, Miss| quence and the flashes of his wit; dwelling upon 
Elmira Lott, Miss Sarah Wily. Adjourned sine die. ithe mode of sitting, walking, standing, digestion, 
circulation, clothing, &c., throwing out a vast num- 
ber of useful and practical thoughts. 
CHESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. | There were seven public lectures given during 

Pursuant to acall of the County Superintendent, |the time of the Institute, by the following gentle- 
Mr. R. A. Fathey, the Teachers of Chester county men: mt 
assembled in the Court House, on Monday the 20th| Dr. Grimshaw, subject, Superstitions. 
of October, 1856. The Superintendent called the| Prof. Brooks, The Teacher’s Mission. 
meeting to order, 8. Culver and Thos. ©. Rogers| Prof. Stoddard, Thoughts on Morality. 
were elected Secretaries, and Dr. Gatchell, Treasur-| Prof. Walker, Elocution, ° 
er. The roll of the preceding Institute was called,; Prof. Mason, the Inductive Principles of Teach- 





and only forty-three teachers out of the two hun- | 
dred and six answered to their names. Two hun- | 
he answered to their names during the session of 
55. 
The Professors present were Stoddard, Mason, 
Walker, Brooks, Wyers, Dr. Grimshaw, and Dr, 
Gatchell. These lectured alternately during the 





ing. 
Prof. Wyers, Thoughts on School Government. 
Rev. R. Lowry, the Security of our Government 
is found in our Public Schools. 
These gentlemen handled theirsubjects in a pleas. 
ing and energetic manner, and the listening multi- 
tude that thronged the Court room, was delighted 
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and profitted. Most of the teachers spent about| Resolved, That we regard the lectures of Prof- 
twelve hours each day in attendance at the lectures | Mason, as being one of the very best features of this 
and informal meetings. Each seemed anxious to | Institution—that we most cordially recommend that 
profit as much as possible during the time, and each | lectures upon this subject (music) be made to form 
went down to his or her station with renewed ener-|a permanent part of the exercises thereof ; and that 
gy and zeal. At the close of the session on Friday we regard the introduction of singing in our com- 
afternoon the following resolutions were passed | mon schools not only as expedient but as absolute- 
without @ dissenting voice:— ily necessary to the full, perfect, and harmonious de- 
The members of the Chester county 7eachers’ In-| velopment of the human powers 

stitute, having enjoyed its advantages under the aus-| Resolved, That we recommend the Pennsylvania 
pices of an accomplished Superintendent, feel war- School Journal as a document conducted with su- 
ranted in bearing their cordial testimony to the val- | perior ability, and indispensabie to the teacher. 

ue of that organization—not merely in enhancing) Jesolved, That the thanks of this Institute be 
their own qualifications for the duties assigned |tendered to the Editors of the different county pa- 
them, but also as tending to elevate the standard of | pers for their favorable notices of our institute, and 
Education in our Public Schools, and thus preparing that we preseat them the minutes of our meeting 
the rising generation for the high, position it must for publication, and also to the Pennsylvania School 








speedily occupy under our form of government.— 
With this view, and with these impressions, it is 
hereby 


Resolved, That we regard the Teachers’ Institute, | 
as now established in Chester county, as one of the 
most efficient means yet resorted to, for stimulating | 


and encouraging the efforts of those having charge 
of our schools, and thereby promoting the great 


| Journal, : 
Resolved, That West Chester be the place of our 
next meeting. 
Adjourned sine die. 
S. Cutver, o" , 
T. C. Roarrs, } Secretaries 


COLUMBIA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


cause of education, as it should exist among a free | 


people. 

Resolved, That the pittance which enables us to 
procure the instructions, and prefit by the counsels 
of learned and scientific men, in the art of teaching, 


is, in our judgment, more beneficial to the commu-} 


nity than any other appropriation of a similar 
amount ; and, until Normal Schools shall be provi- 
ded, affords the best available substitute for the ed- 
ucation of teachers. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
eminently due, and are hereby tendered to Henry C. 
Hickok, Esq., for his able and eloquent address 
in support of our common school system. 

Resolved, That we tender our most sincere thanks 
to the able lecturers who have labored zealonsly for 
the public good, by unfolding those efficient means 
by which scientific truths and correct principles 
may be instilled into the plastic minds of youth—to 
enlarge their intellectual capacity, and heighten 
their moral attributes. 

Resolved, That we earnestly solicit the co-operation 
of Directors generally, in sustaining the interest of 


the Chester county Institute, by allowing the teach- | 


ers under their jurisdiction the time without the de- 
duction of wages, and by coming themselves to 
watch them, 


Resolved, That we return our thanks to. those | 


Directors who have allowed their teachers the time 
to attend the Institute: that they may be better 
qualified to impart instruction to their pupils in the 
uost clear and efficient manner. 

Replied, That the members of this Institute ten- 
der their thanks to Dr. William Darlington and the 
officers of Chester County Cabinet of Natural Sci- 
ences, for kindly proffering the opportunity of exam- 
ining the valuable and interesting collection in 
their possession. 

Jtesolved, That the teachers proffer their thanks 
to the ‘Trustees of the Horticultural Hall, for its use 
during the session, and the interest they have there- 
by manifested in the cause of common school edu 
cation. 

Jiesolved, That we as teachers earnestly solicit the 
presence of parents, guardians, and all other friends 
of education, in our school rooms at all convenient 
times, and that in the school and out they may co- 
Operate with us ip our calling, 


| The teachers of Columbia county met in the 

Bloomsburg Academy on last Wednesday at 10 
o'clock, A. M.,the President, Mr. Weaver, in the 
chair. Between fifty and sixty teachers were pres- 
ent. 

Some discussion took place upon the subject of 
a uniformity of school books, and it came out that 
directors had not so generally made a decision on 
this subject, nor so firmly enforced it when made, as 
is desirable for the best interest of the schools.— 
The grading of the schools will, to some extent, re- 
lieve teachers by decreasing the branches of study 
in each school if the number of classes cannot be re- 
duced as much as would be proper, and in a mixed 
school is necessary. Oral instruction will also help 
against the evil of too many kinds of books in a 
school. ‘The series of books now published for most 
branches of study, are more diffuse than a good teach- 
er peeds, and are of more grades and numbers than 
is necessary. Messrs. R. H. Brown, C. Nash, James 
Stokes and Mr. Weaver participated in the discus- 
sion. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoona small class of teachers was pub- 
licly examined for certificates by the County Super- 
|intendent, and passed acreditableexamination. The 
Association was then called to order by the Presi- 
dent, who introduced Henry C. Hickox, Esq., for 
an address to the meeting. Mr. Hickok spoke for 
the interest and encouragement of the teachers, in 
;manner and matter pleasing and instractive. 

Mr. Lewis Appleman, upon request, made some 
pertinent explanations as to the best manner of teach- 
‘ing Grammar, combining with definitions and the 
'book, the more general use of the blackboard and 
oral instruction. 
| Mr. R. H. Brown explained what he believed to 
be the best method of teaching Geography. 

Mr. John C. Stokes spoke of the manner of teach- 
‘ing Orthography, as did also Mr. Brown. 
| Mr. Weaver then spoke at length, to simplify the 
|business of teaching into pleasant and natural men- 
tal cultare:—Orthography as the anatomy of words, 
‘grammar as the anatomy of sentences, and read- 
ing asthe expression of intelligible thoughts and 
ideas, and not the mere monotonous echo of dumb 
lsounds, The blackboard should be more used, and 
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very subject taught to classes by oral explanations 
after the recitation of definitions ;—in some cases 
the definitions can be best taught orally to a class. 
He spoke also in reference to the necessity of sal- 
utary discipline in school, and the authority of the 
teacher to enforce it. 

Mr. Hickok again spoke of the profession of teach- 
ing, and the fair prospect of advance in its charac- 
ter and position. He concluded by expressing his 
gratification in the proceedings, and at finding so 
many of the teachers of the county assembled here, 
for their improvement and enjoyment. 


On Wednesday evening a meeting of the directors, | 


teachers, and citizens favorable to the cause of ed- 
ucation was held at the Court House, and was organ- 
ized by appointing the following gentlemen as offi- 
cers : 

JoserH SHarptess, President. 

Rev. Cuartes Nasu, Lewis Appieman, Vice Pres- 
idents. 

Rowland Hill Brown, Elias Hicks, Secy’s. 


the workings of the common school system and the 
great advantages derived from the County Superin- 
tendency. He corrected the old idea (under which 


many have been laboring) that the districts are tax- 
ed to pay the County Superintendents, by referring | 
them to the act of the legislature wherein an appro-_ 


priation of $30.000 had been made out of the State 
Treasury, for thesupport of these officers. He show- 


ed plainly that the common school law of 1854 was | 


saving the money of the people, while at the same 


time it was supplying them with better opportunities 
After the address and | 


at other times during the evening, Prof. Alexander’s | _, : 
|Geography essentially necessary to the successful 
| 


for educating their children. 


class entertained the meeting with music. 
R. W. Weaver, Esq., being called upon, followed 
in a pleasing and spirited address, 


lutions which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be and | 
are hereby given to the D. S. Superintendent, H. C. | 
Hickok, Esq., for the instruction we have received | 
from his able address. 

Resolved, That we regard the office of county Su-, 
ae of Common Schools, as a great moral | 
ever that is lifting the common school system out 
of the dust, and placing the institution in a high, 
honorable position; gratifying to our State pride, 
and making it an honor to our Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That our County Superintendent, R. W. 
Weaver, Esq., deserves the confidence and aid of all 
the citizens of this county, and the thanks of the 
teachers, for the faithful manner in which he has per- 
formed the duties of bis office. 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered to Mr. 
Alexander and class, for the delightful music with 
which they have favored us. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

Josepu Suarpiess, President. 
Rowtanp Hitt Brown, M.D. 
Exuas Hicks, 





} Secretaries. 


INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL | 

The following preamble and resolutions were | 

unanimously adopted by the Normal School of In- 
diana. 

Whereas, We the members of the Indiana coun- 

ty Normal School are about to conclude a very 

pleasant and profitable session ; Therefore | 





oF ee ° ee a 
|tion of the citizens of Indiana and vicinity. 


Resolved, That as Teachers and friends of educa- 
tion we have renewed confidence in the utility of 
Normal Schools. 

Resolved, That the present session of our Normal 
School has been admirably adapted to prepare us 
fur the important and responsible duties of the 
school-room. 

Resolved, That our untiring and efficient County 
|Saperintendent, Rev. S. P. Bollman, renewedly meets 
|the esteem and confidence of the citizens, and the 
lasting gratitude of the teachers and friends of ed- 
jucation of Indiana county. 

Resolved, That he has faithfully discharged the 
‘duties of his office ; and that we express our earnest 
|desire that he be re-elected. 





| Resolved, That the talented and skillful Instructor, 
| 


Prof. S. A. Terrel, has won for himself a reputation 


|inferior to none who have visited our county as Ed- 


ucators; and that he has our sincere thanks for the 


jinterest he has manifested in our educational wel- 


7 . : : | fare, 
Henry U. Hickox, Esq., Deputy State Superinten- | pote 


dert of Common Schools, having been introduced, | 


delivered an able address, wherein he shewed forth | 


Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt thanks to 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard, for his repeated favors in again 
visiting our county, and favoring us with his invalu- 
able instructions. 

Resolved, That Prof. E. D. B. Porter, has proved 
himself a talented and able Instructor. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the favors of those 
who have addressed us during the present session of 
our school ; and also the countenance and co-opera- 


Resolved, That we ‘consider Teachers’ Institutes 
1ighly beneficial to the cause of Education; and 
that we will use our united efforts for their continu- 
ance and support. 

Resolved, That we consider the study of Physical 


prosecution of the study of Descriptive Geography; 


land that we will endeavor to introduce it into the 
Rowland Hill Brown offered the following reso- | 


schools of our county. 

Resolved, That having experienced the good ef- 
fec:s of our Normal School hitherto, we will do 
all in our power for the support of its annual ses- 
sions in time to come. 


Resolved, That we recommend to the Directors of 
Indiana county, the introduction of the following 
text books into the schools of this county, viz: 

Arithmetic, Stoddard’s Series. 

Grammar, Covell’s Digest. 

Geography, Coitoa and Fitches Physical and De- 
scriptive Geographies. 

Spellers and Readers, Tower's. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby 
tendered to the Trustees of Indiana Academy, for 
the use of their edifice during the present session of 
the Normal School. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be published 
in the Indiana county papers, and in the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers of 
Indiana county the reading of the Pennsylvania 


‘School Journal. 


Resolved, ‘hat we tender to Tho. H. Burrowes, 
Editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal, our 
sincere thanks for his past favors, in publishing the 
minutes of our deliberations, 

T. HinpMan, 
Geo. W, Linincer, 
Repecca A. M’Ciaran, } Committee. 
Lizzizg M. Wuire, 
Louisa M. Divey. 
Indiana, October 25, 1856. 
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Selected. |__ It was during the afternoon of the second day that 
| Mr. Kelly observed young Henry engaged in impa- 
THE SLIGHTED SCHOLAR. 


ling flies upon the point of a large He went 
Cases like the one I am about to relate are much to the boy’s seat and after reprimandi 











og him for his 
too frequent in our country, and they are such, too,/ idleness, he took up the dirty, tattered primer from 
as should be guarded against by all who bave an in| the desk. as ; 
terest in education, The incident was brought to| “Have you never learned more than is in this 
mind by hearing a complaint made by the parent of | book ?” asked the teacher. 
the poor boy, who had been grossly neglected by the! “No sir,” drawled George. 
teacher of the village school,—neglected simply be-| “How long have you attended school?” 
cause he was poor and comparatively friendless. “I dont know, sir. It’s ever since I can remember.” 
Many years ago, when I was a small boy, I atten-| “Then you must be an idle, reckless boy,” said the 
ded a school in the town o ' | teacher with much severity, “ Do you realize how 
Among the scholars there wasa boy named George many years you have thrownaway? Do you know 
Henry. His father was a poor drinking man, and| how much you have lost? What sort of a man do 
the unfortunate boy had to suffer in consequence.— | you think of making, in this way? One of these 
George came toschool habited in ragged garments | days you will be too old to go to school, and then 
—but they were the best he had; he was rough and while your companions, are seeking some honorable 
uncouth in his manners, for he had been brought up| employment, you will be good for nothing. Have 








in that manner; he was very ignorant, for he had 
never had an opportunity for education. 

Season after season, poor George Henry occupied 
the same seat in the school room,—it was a back 
corner seat, away from the other scholars,—and there 
he thumbed his tattered primer. The ragged, con- 
dition of his garb gave a homely cast to his whole 
appearance, and what of intelligence there might 
have been in his countenance was beclouded by the 
“outer covering” of the boy. He seldom played 
with other children, for they seemed to shun him ; 


| you_parents 2” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, in a hoarse voice. 

“And do they wish you to grow up to be an ignor- 

ant, worthless man ?” 

The boy hung down his head and was silent, but 
| Mr. Kelly saw two great tears roll down his cheeks. 
'In an instant, the teacher saw that he had something 
| besides an idle, stubborn mind to deal with, in the 
‘ragged scholar before him. He laid his hand on 
| the boy’s head, and in a kind tone he said: 
| “I wish you to stop after school is dismissed.— 


but when he did, for a while, join with them in their| Do not be afraid, for I wish to assist you if I can.” 


| 
sports, he was so rough that he was soon shoved off 


out of the way. 

The teacher passed the poor boy coldly in the street, 
while the other boys, in better garbs, were kindly 
noticed. In the school young Henry was coldly treat- 
ed. The teacher neglected him, and then called him 
an “idle blockhead,” because he didnot learn. The 
boy received no incentive to study, and consequen- 
tly he was most of the time idle, and this idleness be- 
gat a disposition to while away the time in mischief. 
For this he was whipped, and the more idle and care- 
less he became. He knew he was neglected by the 
teacher and simply because he was poor and ragged. 
and with a sort of sullen indifference, sharpened at 
times by feelings of bitterness, plodded on in his 
dark, and thankless way. 

Thus matters went on for several years. 
the scholars who were of George Henry's age had 
passed on to the higher branches of study, while he, 
poor fellow, still spelled out words of one and two 
syllables, and still kept his distant seat in the corner. 
His father had sunk into the pit of inebriation and 
the unfortanate boy was more wretched than ever. 

The look of clownish indifference which had mark- 
ed his countenance, was now giving way to a shade 
of unhappy thought and feeling, and it was evident 
that the great turning point of his life was at hand. 
He stood upon the step in life from which the fate of 
after years must take its cast. 

At this time a man by the name of Kelly took 
charge of the school. He was an old teacher, a 
careful observer of human nature and a really good 
man. Long years of guardianship over wild youths 
had given him a bluff authoritative way, and in his 
discipline he was strict and unwavering. 

The first day he passed in the teacher’s desk of 
our school was mostly devoted to watching the move- 
ments of the Scholars, and studying the dispositions 
with which he had to deal. Upon George Henry his 
eyes rested with a keen searching glance. But he 
evidently made little of him during the first day; yet 
on the second day he did more. 


Most of 





George looked wonderingly into the master’s face 
| for there was something in the tone of the voice, 
| which fell upon his ear that sounded strangely to 
him, and he thought, too, as he looked around, that 
| the rest of the scholars regarded him with kinder 
countenances than usual. A dim thought broke 
in upon his mind, that, from some cause, he was go- 
ing to be happier than before. 

After the school was dismissed, George Henry re- 
—— in his seat till the teacher called him to the 

esk. 


| “Now,” said Mr. Kelly, “I wish to know why it- 


| 


is that you have never learnedany more. Youlook 
| bright, und you look as though you might make a 
smart man. Why is it that | find you so ignorant?” 
| “Because nobody never helps me,” replied the 
'boy. ‘Nobody cares for me, sir, for I am poor.” 

By degrees the kind hearted teacher got the poor 

boy’s whole history, and while generous tears bedew- 

'ed his eyes, he said: 

“You have been wrongly treated, George—very 
wrongly; but there is yet time for redemption, 1 
| will try to teach you, will you try to learn?” 

“Yes—O yes,” quickly uttered the oe in earnest 
|tones. “Yes—I should love tolearn. Idon’t want 
|to be a bad boy,” he thrillingly added, while his 
| countenance glowed with unwonted animation. 
| Mr. Kelly promised to purchase books for the boy 
jas fast as he could learn to read them, and when 
| George Henry left the school-room, his face was wet 
/with tears. We scholars, who had remained in the 
‘entry, saw him come out and our hearts were warm- 

ed towards him. Wespoke kindly to him, and walk- 
ed with him to his house, and his heart was too full 
| for utterance. 
| On the next day George commenced studying in 
_good earnest, aad the teacher helped him faithfully. 
As soon as the teacher treated him with kindness 
and respect, tle scholars followed the example, and 
the result was, that they found in the unfortanate 
| youth, one of the most noble-hearted, generous, ac- 
'commodating and trathful companions tn the world. 
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Lon 
days. 


years have passed since those school-boy 

nge Henry has becomea man of middle age, 
and in all the country there is not a man more be- 
loved and respected than he. And all is the result 
of one teacher's having done his duty. 

You who are school teachers, remember the re- 
sponsibility that devolves upon you. In this coun- 
try of free schools, there should be no distinction be- 
tween classes. All are alike entitled to your care 
and counsel, and the more weak the child, the more 
earnest should be your endeavor to lift him up and 
aid him.—Christian Mirror. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXERCISE; OR, HINTS ON 
HEALTH. 


There is, perhaps, no subject connected with health 
so imperfectly understood as exercise, and the va- 
rious kinds that are suited to the many conditions of 
life. It is no rare occurrence for individuals to over- 
task themselves, and thus to impair rather than im- 
prove their physical condition. On the other hand, 
there are hundreds who, in consequence of indolence 
and inertness, neglect a proper degree of exercise, 
lose all control of their limbs, and sink down intoa 
condition of feebleness and disease, from which, 
when too late, they would givet he world to recover, 
But the difficulty is to discover the happy medium, 
Excess is the bane of lifein many forms. Over-zeal 
is a species of monomania; and thus it is that so 
many who fancy that they are in ill health, are con- 
stantly resorting to violent remedies, and produce 
the very misfortunes to their physical condition which 
they would avoid. In a great multitude of cases, 
proper diet and proper exercise are far more efficient 
remedies than a regular course of medicine—so call- 
ed. But it may be argued that the frame has be- 
come so debilitated as to render any violent exercise 
impossible. True, and hence awise discretion should 
be manifested in such cases. Dr, Mayo, in his“Phil- 
osophy of Living,” devotes several chapters to ex- 
ercise. Many of his hints are full of practical good 
sense. He contends that “exercise, to be salutary 
and to strengthen, must have its limits. Immoder- 
ate exercise will fatigue, exhaust, and permanently 
weaken the same muscle which moderate exercise 
would have developed, and which inexertion would 
have rendered powerless and useless.” This embod- 
ies the whole peerings The mind may be over- 
tasked, as well as the physical nature, and hence so 
many cases of insanity. The strain upon the men- 
tal faculties is often fearful, and the wonder is that 
the equilibrium is not more frequently disturbed.— 
“The temperate exercise of the muscles has many 
beneficial advantages. The bones become larger 
and harder, the sinews above the joints stronger, the 
blood circulates with more vivacity, the contents of 
the veins are driven onwards to the heart by the 
pressure of the contracting muscles, and so room is 
made for a quicker supply of arterial blood, on which 
nourishment depends. Thus it is well known, that 
in bleeding in the arm, if the blood does not flow 
briskly, the patient ha- only to open and shut the 
hand, in other words, to use the muscles of the fore- 
arm, and the stream is freer.” 

Nor does the enlargement and strengthening, con- 
sequent on exercise, include those parts alone which 
minister to locomotion. It is certain that the play 
of the chest, and its freer and more extensive mo- 
tion, contribute to strengthen the lungs. The left 
side of the chest is habitually less exerted, whether 


from original inferiority of development, or other- 
wise, than the right ; and of the whole left side the 


upper part bas the least play and action. And thus 
the upper part of the left lung, which has the least 
mechanical motion given to it, is the part which con - 
sumption first attacks. 

Dr. Mayo considers the rule of exercise under 
four heads. In the first place, he says :—Air and 
exercise should go together. The same bodily exer- 
tion in a close room does not refresh and invigorate 
as when taken in the open air; in a street, as in the 
fields; for there are many degrees, of which howey- 
er, the lowest is stilla good. A walk in the streets 
of a metropolis is better than sitting at home, al- 
though not equal, in the renovation it affords, to a 
walk or ride in the country; an hour’s fencing is far 
better thar an hour passed at a chess club, although 
not equal to a match of cricket. 

“Secondly, Exercise to be thoroughly beneficial re- 

uires a mind at ease. Exercise taken in the per- 
ormance of professional duties hardly tells restora- 
tively,—it fatigues without strengthening. Even a 
walk or a ride, alone, taken for the sake of exercise, 
is wonderfully unrefreshing. The mind must be 
cheerful and amused, that exercise may do its salu- 
tary office. 

“Thirdly, Exercise must bear a proportion to the 
other calls upon the strength. It is itself exhaust- 
ing; but when the system can bear it, the reaction 
which follows is a sourceof strength. So care must 
be taken not to exhaust the entire capital,from which 
nature recruits herself. The capabilities of the 
frame may be drawn upon in many different ways, 
but all contribute to the same exhaustion. Every 
one rises in the morning with a certain quantity of 
disposable force, or, to use a common expression, of 
nervous energy. This may be consumed in bodily 
exercise, in study, in mental anxiety, even in diges- 
tion; thestndent who has been busily employed at 
his desk all the morning, in the afternoon rises from 
his chair with tired legs; he has as yet taken no ex- 
ercise,but in another way his strength has been drawn 
upon, and the long walk, which otherwise would in- 
vigorate, would now exhaust only and fatigue.” 

With regard to children, these suggestions are 
given :— 

1, In the first place, a child should be broken of 
the habit of standing on one leg in preference tothe 
other. It should be made to stand on both alter- 
nately. Mr. Jenkins, whose ingenious instructions 
have been of so much use to the youth of the last 
five-and-twenty years, observed to me that there was 
one sure receipt for producing crookedness :— 
“For this purpose,” he remarked, “a child should 
bolt its food, and stand on one leg :’—the evil pro- 
duced from the mischievous combination of bad di- 
gestion with faulty habits of posture, are well con- 
veyed in this apothegm. 

2. All other postures are to be avoided which 
tend to give predom nence to one side, or to incline 
it always to the same side. 

3. Exercises which promote the strength of the 
back,should be systematically employed;—exereises, 
however, in which the limbs are not weighted, but 
which consist in the assumption of a succession of 
attitudes. Much natural grace, and ease of posture 
and gesture, are collaterally obtained by such prac- 
tices, when judiciously selected. To mention one 
that is highly usefal ;—suppose the child to stand 
with its feet together, and with its face turned against 
the low end of a sofa, the level of which reaches 
some way above its knees ; let it then raise its hands 
to meet above its head, and bring them down to the 
horizontal line of its face; and then let it bend the 





body forward till the hands touch the sofa, and then 
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rise again, and repeat the exercise several times in 
succession. 

4. The dress of a girl should not bind her chest, 
but should be, in fact, as light and incompressive as 
that of a boy, and as much indulgence in play and 


sportive amusement allowed, as may be consistent 


with the habits it is right to encourage. 
5. In sitting, when already tired, the child should 


rest well back on her chair, thoroughly supported by 


it and the seat of the chair, reaching to the bend of 
the knees. Her feet should be equally supported. 
With regard to adults, it is stated that Cicero at 


one period of his life was soranee lean and slen- 
his stomach that 
he could eat but little, and that not till late in the 


der, and having such a weakness in 


evening. He travelled to Athens, however, for the re- 


covery of his health, where his body was so strength- 


ened by gymnastic exercises as to become firm and 
robust; and his voice, which had been harsh, was 
thoroughly formed and rendered sweet, full and son- 
orous. Of Julius Cesar, the same author informs 
us, that he was originally of a slender habit of body, 
had a soft and white skin, was troubled with pains 
in his head and subject to epilepsy ; but by contin- 
ual marches, coarse diet, and frequent lodging in 
the field, he struggled against these diseases, and 
used war and the exercises and hardships therewith 


remarks, “Gentle exercise is of great consequence 
in promoting the health of old people. It should be 
moderate, regular and always in fair weather.” 

He adds, “I have not found sedentary employ- 
ments to prevent long life, when they are not ac- 
companied by intemperance in eating or drinking — 
This observation is not confined to literary men, nor 
to women only, in whom longevity without much 
exercise of body has been frequently observed. I 
met with one instance of a weaver; a second of a 
silver-smith; a third of a shoemaker, among the 
number of old people, whose histories have suggest- 
ed these observations.”—Pa. Inquirer. 
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AN ADDRESS 
On Reading and Habits of Study. 
Delivered at the opening of the Coatesville Academy, 

Jor the Session of 1856-57, by Z. C. Cocuran, A, 

M., Principal of the Institution. 

Youne Lapies anp Gent LemeN: As the mariner 
upon the wide ocean avails himself of the calm 
| which precedes the gale, to make an observation,— 
‘to take the altitude of a planet or of the pole,—to 











ecunected, as the best medicines against these indis- ascertain his latitude and longitude, and determine 


positions. 

Habits of bodily 
far as possible into old age. 
coming more languid, the hands and feet are gene- 


exercise should be carried as | 
The circulation is be-| . . 
*" | sider the circumstances around us, that we may the 


by the chart his relative position,—it may be well for 
us, before the busy hours of regular study, to con- 


rally cold, and a growing torpor spreads over the more happily, when the favoring gales arise, speed 


system. Walking is then the best exercise; it is|upon our way to the shores of knowledge. 


safer than riding and warms the feet more. Being 
driven in @ carriage not too easy, is appropriate ex- 
ercise for the aged, the feet being protected from the 
cold. In this exercise the body is passive, but not 
th eless benefitted by it. It is the same with fric- 
tion, whether applied by the hand, or flannel, or a 
rough towel, or a flesh brush. Friction produces a 
glow upon the skin, and gives local briskness to the 
circulationand warmth Age may be called a gen- 
eral palsy; and nothing serves so well to restore 
vigor after partial palsy as friction. 

Of the different modes of applying friction, that 
by the hand is best, for it extends below the sur- 
face. Anything rough cannot be used with much 

ssure, or it will irritate and inflame the skin.— 


and soft may be safely rubbed upon the limbs, with 
a force which penetrates and gives motion to the 
muscles and internal parts, and excites the circula- 
tion in them. 

Perhaps the application of oils to the skin in 
health has been too much neglected. It is proba- 
ble that this practice, conjoined with friction, might 
give suppleness and warmth to the joints and limbs 
of the aged. 

In Captain Barelay’s feat of pedestrianism, the 
greatest suffering which he experienced was from 
pains in the calf of his legs. This, Mr. Jackson 
says, would probably have compelled him to relin- 
quish his task, if he had not been advised (by him) 
to have his legs rubbed by astrong camphoretted oil. 

Dr. Rush remarks, “Old men tread upon the 
whole base of their feet in walking, and therefore 
wear out fewer shoes.” The strain upon their an- 


cles, which, with their knees, are weak, is thus 
avoided, and the step is more secure, The same au- 
thor observes that “old men resemble children in 
being soon fatigued by walking, or exercise, and in 
being as soon refreshed by rest.” 


Of exercise, he 


| 


While I welcome you here, I cannot forbear to 
admonish you of the importance of the step which 
you have taken, in entering these academic halls.— 
This is the most interesting, as well as the most 
critical period of the journey of your lives. 

A portion of you now before me, are, for the first 
time, separated from the homes which gave you 
birth, and the ever watchful and solicitous guardian- 
ship of those whose every aspiration and hope are 





| 


re 
Waecem the palm of the hand, which is smooth | 


concentrated in you; and for the first time in your 
lives, many of you, perhaps, are thrown upon your 
own resources for a character, the formation of 
which you have now to commence. The habits ac- 
quired and the principles imbibed at this period, 
like the presiding constellation in the Astrologer’s 
superstition, follow us through every stage of our 
being, and often, despite our best resolutions and ef- 
forts, control and determine our destiny for time 
and eternity. 

Therefore, we must diligently and earnestly prac- 
tice all that an enlightened conscience may dictate, 
and daily and hourly accustom ourselves to the 
most rigid and economical distribution of our time, 

I purpose, at present, stating to you the opinions 
which I entertain with regard to the direction 
which your reading ought to take, with a view to the 
improvement of your minds, 

Reading, whose effects mankind, too generally, 
seem to be utterly unaware of ;—Reanrna, the only 
real—the only effectual source of instruction ;— 





Reapine, the pure spring of nine-tenths of our in. 
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tellectual enjoyments,—the only cure for all our tg- 
norances ;—Reapinc, without which no man ever 
yet possessed extensive information ;—Reapixe, 
which alone constitutes the difference between the 
blockhead and the man of learning ;—Reaprye, the 
less of which no knowledge of Greek particles, nor 
the most intimate acquaintance with the rules of 
syntax and prosody, nor the strictest course of train- 
ing in Conics or Spherics, will ever be able to com- 
pensate ;—Reapine, the most valuable gift of the 
Divinity,—is, then, of ten thousand-fold the impor- 
tance of any other science, because it is the mother 





valuable. They are both, alone, open to relative 
objections. Lectures alone give but an imperfect 
and crude sort of notions to those who have not ac- 
cess to books. 

Books, again, are a sort of spacious sea, on which 
an unpractised student, without any tutor to direct 
him, might be apt to be lost. Hence we shall regard 
it as one of our duties to point out to the student, 
the authors of the best credit, and specify the most 
valuable portion of those too volumnious for the 
general reader. Nor less will we regard it within 


|our province to guard you against the errors indis- 


of them all. Nothing can, in any case, be substi- | criminate reading is liableto engender. Remember 


tuted for it: it is the milk of the intellectual child; 
it is the solid nourishment of the grown man; it is 
the wine of old age. 

The man who has not learned to read, knows only 
those words which he has learned in conversation ; 
his vocabulary is smaller than can well be imagined, 
still, however, proportioned and analogous to the 
company he has associated with. But to write and 
speak with any pretension to purity or elegance, or 
variety of style, we must have read—read a great 
deal, and good authors. 

The first book an individual reads impresses on 
his mind and memory a number of words he either 
knew not before, or knew so imporfectly that he did 
not dare to use them; every succeeding book aug- 
ments this number, and with it forms gradually his 
judgment as to their fitness singly or collectively. 
No man has ever yet become a critic with regard to 
language—no man has ever written or spoken with 
elegance and propriety, by any other means. 

As to the value of Reading, Humes has truly re- 
marked, “ As to those who tell us, with an air of 
seeming wisdom, that it is men, not books, we must 
study to become knowing; this I have always re- 
marked, from repeated experience, to be the com- 
mon consolation and language of dunces.” 

“Tf I were to pray for a taste which should stand 
me instead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to 
me through life, and a shield against its ills, howev- 
er things might go amiss and the world frown upon 
me,” says Sir J. F. W. Herschel, “it would be a 
tarte for reading. Give a man this taste, and the 
means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of 
making him a happy man, unless, indeed, you put 
into his hands a most perverse selection of books. 
You place him in contact with the best society in 
every period of history—with the wisest, the witi- 
est—with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
characters that have adorned humanity. You make 
him a denizen of all nations—a cotemporary of all 
ages.” 

. While I thus strongly advocate reading.as a 
means of mental improvement, I do not wish to 
overlook its handmaid—lectures. They are both 





|in all your readings, “ multum, non multa,” much not 


many things; is the rule. 


We live in an auspicious era for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and this facility of communication more 
than any thing has contributed to raise society to 
its present level; an advantage of comparatively 
very recent acquisition. But a few years since, and 
the regular conveyance of letters was days where 
now it is but hours. And the smallest retail shop- 
keepers in any of our cities enjoys, now, daily and al- 
most hourly, facilities which, a century ago, the most 
influential capitalist did not—his newspaper! And 
what is a newspaper? The history of the globe for 
a single day. It is the record of the events occur- 
ring in that world, of which we and our contempora- 
ries are the present occupants. 

Truly, therefore, should you have your eyes con- 
stantly fixed on that diurnal history, of more con- 
cernment to us than that which has passed away, 
and which, existing only in remembrance, is conse- 
quently only useful as a comment and lecture on the 
present and the actual. 

The invention of printing of itself forms one of 
the most important eras in the history of mankind ; 
and its progress, from the ponderous folio, beyond 
the purse of the ordinary purchaser, and the ancient 
classic, a sealed book to all but the learned, down to 
what are technically called the periodicals, the re- 
views, the daily paper, and those repositories of 
pretty trifles, the Annuals, mark the extension of 
knowledge, accompanied, it may be feared, by its 
dilution. Reviews afford an easy expedient of 
reading at second hand, which probably enable men 
rather to talk fluently and plausibly, than to under- 
stand thoroughly. 

With regard to works of fiction, my advice would 
be the words of Horace, “ Pleraque differat, et prae- 
sens in tempus omittat.” Postpone many things, and 


omit them for the present. 

Books which depict voyages and travels are ex- 
tremely interesting, and very natural and proper 
study. The next subject is a more important one— 
History. Dr. Priestley exhibits its uses under three 
general heads :—as it serves to amuse the imagina- 





tion and interest the passions in general; as it im- 
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proves the understanding; and as it tends to 
strengthen the sentiments of virtue. 


It is a specially valuable part of historical read- 
ing, that it tends to enlarge the mind, and to fa- 
miliarize us with the ideas of other times, with oth- 
er circumstances, and with other men. It gives us, 
in short, what many of us could not enjoy—an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the views and opinions, and 
the habits of thought of men, placed in different 
circumstances from ourselves. It, emphatically af- 
fords us great enjoyment, enlarges our minds and 
transports us to distant times and to distant ages. 


History by displaying the sentiments and conduct 
of truly great men, and ‘those of a contrary char- 
acter, tends to inspire us with a taste for solid glory 
and real greatness; and convinces us that it does 
not consist in what the generality of mankind are in 
pursuit of so eagerly. We can never imagine, if 
we derive our instruction from History, that true 
greatness consists in riches ; when we see that-some 
of the most distinguished characters in the annals 
of mankind, were formed and lived in poverty,—men 
who showed their contempt of riches by refusing to 
improve the opportunities they had of amassing 
wealth. Not to mention Cincinnatus, Fabricius, 
and other Romans, in the early ages of that city, 
honored for their poverty, but who had no opportu- 
nity of acquiring what we should call riches,—Sci- 
pio Aemelianus who might have engrossed almost 
all the wealth of Carthage, never made a single ac- 
quisition in all his life. The Emperors Nerva, Tra- 
jan and Antoninus sold their palaces, their gold and 
silver plate, their valuable furniture, and all the su- 
perfluities they could dispense with, which their pre- 
decessors had amassed, and banished all expenses 
and delicacies from their tables. These princes, 
with Vespasian, Alexander and Tacitus, who were 
raised to the Empire by their merit, and whom all 
ages have admired as the greatest and the best of 
Princes, were ever fond of the greatest plainness in 
their apparel, furniture and outward appearance. It 
is related of the famous Cornelia, daughter of the 
great Scipio, that when a lady of her acquaintance 
desired very importunately to see her toilet, she de- 
ferred satisfying her curiosity till her children, who 
were the famous Gracchi, came from school, and 
then only said, “ En! haec ornamenta mea sunt ;” be- 
hold! these are my ornaments. 


Can we think that honors and preferment constitute 
true greatness, when we see in history, that the 
most worthy men have generally declined them ?— 
Tacitus and Probus, who did so much honor to their 
stations, were both advanced to the Empire against 
their inclinations, And the fair sex may learn from 
history, that love is not the only passion that gov- 
erns the male world; which from the reading of 
novels, frequenting the Opera, and even the general 





turn of polite conversation, they might otherwise 
imagine. 

As to cautions and suggestions in relation to 
reading in general, I can do no better than tran- 
scribe those given by the Rev. A. Potter, D. D. 


1. Always have some useful and pleasant book 
ready to take up in “odd ends” of time. <A good 
part of life will otherwise be wasted. 

2. Do not attempt to read too fast. Reading fur- 
nishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; 
it is thinking that makes what we read ours. 

3. Read always the dest and most recent book on 
the subject which you wish to investigate. 

4. Seek opportuities to write and converse on sub- 
jects about which you read. 

5. Strive by frequent reviews, to keep your know- 
ledge always at command,” 


“If you are in doubt of anything” says Erasmus, 
“do not be ashamed to ask, or if you have commit- 
ted an error, be corrected.” 

One other topic remains to be opened, namely Ed- 
ucation. On this fruitful theme, my remarks, at the 
present time, will be limited to a few general obser- 
vations. 


Time was, when scholars might with a good grace, 
disclaim all pretensions to any branch of knowledge, 
but what was taught in the Universities. 

Few books were written but by critics and anti- 
quaries, for the use of men like themselves. The 
literati of those days had comparatively little free 
intercourse but among themselves,—the learned 
world, and the common world being much more dis- 
tinct from one another than they are at present.— 
Scholars by profession read, wrote and conversed in 
no language but the Roman. But those times of 
revived and revered antiquity have had their use, 
and are now no more, The politeness of the times 
has brought the learned and the unlearned into more 
familiar intercourse than they had before. They 
find themselves obliged to converse upon the same 
topics. Hence the great necessity of all classes 
being educated. 


It has been well observed, that, as statues are 
said to live hid in blocks of marble, what sculpture 
is to the block of marble, education 1s to a human 
soul; but that the human soul without education is 
like marble in the quarry. The illustration may less 
fancifully be taken from the skill of the polisher.— 
The beauties of the material are not shown till he 
produces the color, makes the surface to shine, and 
discovers every ornamental spot and vein that runs 
through the whole body. Education is that partic- 
ular discipline by which the human mind, possessed 
of powers, but net furnished by unassisted nature 
with the means of calling them forth, is stored with 
knowledge, and enabled to produce it in the great 
concerns of life. Knowledge is power, and the in- 
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repaid for the labor of its attainment, by the respect 
which he acquires, and the complacency he must en- 
joy. 

Education polishes taste, regulates the temper, 
cultivates reason, subdues passions, directs the feel- 
ing and creates reflection. The dark ages of ig- 
norance have fled ; it is to the rapidly diffused light 


of knowledge that philosophers and patriots turn, | 
| tions be put aside. Attend the services of religion. 


with confident anticipation. The prospect of fur- 
ther advancement may, it is hoped, be extended, in 
some degree, by the individnal exertions and cordial 
co-operation of those who are engaged in the ser- 
vice of this Institution. 

Knowing myself to address students, male and fe- 
male, I shall not be departing from the proper lim- 
its of my duty, if I devote the remainder of the pre- 
sent lecture to observations of a general character- 

You will be called upon to perform duties—great 
duties, I wish, for your sakes and for the sake of 


our common country, that they may be performed | 
I give you that counsel which I believe to | 


I tell you to aspire. I ithe Jugurthine war, and what those of you who are 


ireading his valuable treatise will recite to-day : 
|“ magisque naturae industriam hominum, quam vim 
|aut tempus deesse,—and the industry of men to be 


rightly. 
be the wisest and the best. 
believe that the man who does not look up, will look 
down; and that the spirit that does not dare to 
soar is destined perhaps to grovel. To add autho- 
rity to my opinion, I will quote, as I often do with 





dividual possessed of it will find himself abundantly | weeks, and months follow one another, ‘and at last 


his opportunities are gone. Attend daily, therefore, 
your recitations; a day’s neglect breaks the chain, 
and makes many recitations uninstructive. 

As the rules of this Institution leave you time for 
the revision of your studies, and for proper relaxa- 
tion, you will not be under the necessity of employ- 
ing any part of the Sabbath in that manner. On 
that day, therefore, let all your academical] occupa- 


Examine how you are passing your time. Review 
and regulate your thoughts ; and clear your minds 
of any animosities or discomposures which may have 
arisen during the week. You will then not only not 


‘lose a day, but will actually gain time, by the re- 


freshment of your minds; and by the acquisition of 
that serenity, the want of which is most unfavorable 
to mental exertion. 

Remember, in the words of the Hon. Daniel Ag- 
new, of this State, that “ Perseverance is the great 
quality which secures success in all our undertakings.” 
Let me entreat you to keep in mind, what Sallust has 
beautifully expressed in his irrelevant introductory to 


At least | wanting more to nature than efficacy or time.” 
“ e 


that view, a passage from D’Israeli: »| 


there is always this advantage in aiming at the high- 
er results—that the failure is never total, and that 
though the end aecomplished may fall far short of 
that proposed, it cannot but reach far in advance of 
the point from which we start.” There never was 
any great and permanent good accomplished, but by 
hoping for and aiming at something greater and 
better. 


To the student, the first habit to be recommended 
is diligence. To him no mistake wi!l be more detri- 
mental than to underrate the virtue of industry ; 
without which, perhaps in any profession, no man 
ever attained eminence. If some individuals, by 
the help of imagination and certain powers of ac- 
quirement, have gained celebrity in spite of their 
notorious indolence, such men have done little for 
their profession and have acquired no permanent or 
valuable fame; but the greatest men of all nations 
and time have been men of industrious or even of 
laborious habits. 


Whatever may have been your past advantages, 
or disadvantages, whatever may be the present state 
of your information—let every day be well employ- 
ed; for though the time you have to spend in study 
now seems long, it will pass away quickly, and can- 
not return, Excuses are too often admitted by 
the student, when he is conscious of his own indo- 
lence, and he promises himself that on another oc- 
easion that fault will be avoided; but days, and 


Finally, let me say, sow the good seed, and rely 


on it that your harvest, whether retarded by a pass- 
|ing cloud, or quickened by a genial sun,—your 


harvest, whether late or early, will be plentiful and 


| your reward secure. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Read before the Teachers’ Association of Lewistown, 
by Aprauam D. Hawn, October 27, 1856. 


In this utilitarian age, it is held to be treason to 
the people’s rights to introduce into the schoo] any 
study, which does not immediately tend to enlighten 
the youth, in the points of knowledge necessary for 
the accumulation of wealth. The influence of the 
“almighty dollar,” and the consequent value and 
importance thereto attached, is leading us Ameri- 
cans to regard it as the “Summum bonum,” and its 
possession as preferable to the most superior mental 
culture. We are as those 

“© Who hold it heresy to think; 

Who love no music but the dollars clink ; 

Who laugh to scorn the wisdom of the schools, 

And deem the first of poets first of fools.” 

This spirit is seen in that tone of superior wisdom 
which would repress all the outbursts of enthusiasm; 
would damp the fervor of the soul that would look 
with gratitude and admiration upon the sublime and 
grand in nature; would teach it to look upon the 
purely useful as the only thing worthy of attention; 
and, would drive it from the consideration of all 
that is touching and delicate, of all tender senti- 
ment and feeling, and of all the hallowed associa- 
tions of life, by the question—to them a shrewed 
one— W hat’s the use ? 

With this spirit the friends of liberal education, 





as well as those of religion and morality, have to 
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contend. It is this spirit that meets us at the 
threshold of the schoolroom, when we would intro- 
duce music into the school as a study, with the 
standing question. What’s the use? 

Now we propose, in a brief though it may be an 
imperfect manner, to set forth, in two ways, its use. 
First it tends to elevate, purify, and exalt the hu- 
man heart. Second, it makes men better citizens 
and traer patriots. 

First, it teads to elevate, purify, and exalt the 
human heart. Now here let us state that by music 
we do not mean that fashionable music, taught and 
executed scientifically; which at one time is com- 
peting with the thunder’s deafening tones, and at 
another quivering with cat-like distraction among 
the higher notes. But we do mean such as we have 
sometimes heard our parents give examples of and 
of which we have exclaimed, “Oh! they are the best 
after all;’ and also some of the universal favorites 
of the present time, and which will never wear out. 
Those sweet and simple songs that linger around 
the heart, like childhood’s dreams of heaven; those 
plaintive airs that are sung alike over the grave and 
under the maple’s shade; those noble, soul-stirring 
strains that are sung on deck and plain. As exam- 
ples, “Old Hundred,” “Peterboro,” “ Sweet Home,” 
“Sweet Afton,’“ Old House at Home,” “Far 
Away,” “Try Again,” “Hail Columbia,” “The Mar- 
seillaise,” the breath of whose fame is only attributa- 
ble to their music. It is music such as this we 
would have taught. That the tendency would be 
good is to be inferred from its being used in Heav- 
en; for there we are told there is one continued an- 
them of praise going up to the Eternal. Earth's 
creation was greeted by a lullaby sung over it by 
“the morning stars.” The first announcement of 
“peace and good will towards men upon earth” 
was made by a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God. The oy ee Psalmist has commanded us 
to “sing unto the Lord and praise him with a new 
song.”” And is there nothing elevating, purifying, 
and exalting in imitating the worship and the em- 


Second, It makes men better citizens and truer 
atriots; because it makes them love the school 
ouse, the hill, the pond, the wood, the every loved 
spot which their infancy knew and in which their in- 
fant voices rang in music’s sweetest strains, It 
makes more bright the associations and more deep the 
love which are entwined around a man’s friends and 
native land. It gives him something above the mere 
abstractions of life. It makes him more strongly 
love the voices and faces of his family; and as he 
sings ‘ thy rocks and rills I love them well,”* do you 
not think that he is made a better man and truer 
patriot, and would you fear that he would not lay 
down his life for that family, those rocks and rills? 
Yes, you could and would trast him, who, with smi- 
ling face and joyous ringing laugh, sings the good 
old tunes of yore, and the national airs of “the times 
that tried men’s souls.” 

Then let us cultivate music in the breasts of youths, 
so that its sanctifying influence may be more widely 
and deeply felt;—so that we can feel, here as they do 
in Germany, that it is one of the preservative ele- 
ments of the government and of the happiness of the 
million. And in our heart of hearts we must assent 
to the sentiment of the immortal Shakspeare, that— 

* He that hath no music in his soul 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Ts fit for treasons, stratagems or spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are as dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus;— 

Let no such man be trusted !”’ 





ALL TEACH.—AN ESSAY: 
Read by Miss Narcissa Beneptct, before the Hunting- 
don County Teachers’ Institute. 
I teach, thou teachest, he teaches. 
We teach, you teach, they teach. 
| §So says the conjugation of the verb to teach; and 
|itis but the reiteration of the truth, that lessons of 
profit are taught everywhere and in everything. If 
|it were not so, why has God placed us here, amid so 
| many things too great for our comprehension? We 








ployment of the heavenly hosts; in obeying the) are but the poor tools in His hand, to be wielded as 
commands of the inspired one? Who can sing or| he pleases; and as long as it is in our power to fur- 
hear sung the good old tune “ Peterboro,” without! ther His commands and desires, should it not be 
thinking of the intimately associated words, and our greatest aim in life to do, ourselves, and teach 
voluntarily exhorting his soul to pay its tribute to| others the same ? 
its God? Who can sing or hear sung “ Home Sweet| They teach. The planetary system teaches the 
Home” without thinking of the hallowed associa-| almighty power and wisdom of God. Who but 
tions of his own home, and, from that, turning heav-| a spirit infinite and eternal, could place in the heav- 
enward and longing to be there, or asking himself, jens such beautiful lights, to guide the weary travel- 
am I prepared for that eternal home ? ler as he treads the unbeaten paths of the desert ? 
The evidences of these effects are to be felt in each; The wind and storm teach us that we must not al- 
bosom. We have only to think of it and we are ways expect the soft and gentle zephyrs to soothe 
satisfied. The influence of music upon the hyena’s| our wayward spirits, but must sometimes feel the 
fierceness and the serpent’s venom, is still another | chilling blast, if it be only to teach the power of en- 
proof of its subduing and thus purifying effects. Na- durance. And deserving all our pity is the man 
ture is playing a constant tune in some way, and| who, when assailed by the wind and storm, cannot 
those that listen most to her, influence us most, and stand bravely up and let it pass over him, as it does 
that for good. Nothing will so soon break through | over the mighty oak, leaving him as firm as before. 
the cold selfishness of the worldly man’s heart, and| If we are fortune’s favorites, the good opinion of 
bring out his better feelings, as the songs of child-| the world is ours. Our power can only be known 
hood. In the couating-room, the desk, or the dun-| when we encounter, resist, and endure the storms of 
geon, let them be but heard, and they will awaken) adversity. It is enough to ennoble a person to see 
the little good spirit that was loug dormant in his| the mighty forest tree bend and crack, but in the 
breast. This is done by music—the music of the| end raise its head as lofttily and proudly as before, 
tunes heard in childhood ; and the more deeply im-| saying, “I have been well tried. I have passed 
pressed then, the greater the effect now. Then let| through the stern ordeal unbroken.” The balmy 


us have it more deeply impressed, by having it in the| zephyr teaches, It appears to say, be not discour- 


school, and connect with the hallowed associations 
of the school-room, a concord of sweet sounds; and 
those sweet sounds will leave an impress never to be 
effaced, and their effects will be good continually. 


,aged. Soothing indeed is its cooling freshness, after 
a day of toil, to feel as it were the hand of God 
geutly passed across the brow, saying, “ well done 
good and faithful servant.” It appears to breathe 
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in our spirit the words onward, onward, and still on;| In your life and in your death are important les- 
cease not till life ceases, and then sinkinto the arms|sons to be learned. If you have lived well, you 
of your Saviour, knowing your time was well spent; have taught those whe come after you how to live. 
that you lived not for your own good alone, but for | You are all, and each, and at all times, teachers, and 
the good of those around you. what and how you have taught wil! be a question for 
The stardy oak and tiny harebell teach the lesson | you all to answer. 
they were intended to; they show majesty and| We teach. What a field of teaching is here exhi- 
dependence. The oak appears to say, let the thun-|bited! What a sphere for our powers. As teachers 
der roar and the lightning flash ; I challenge them | we first note the upward steps of childhood from its 
to do the worst, and see how the brave will bear.—/|A B ©, till it masters the problems of KEuclid.— 
The tiny harebell hides behind a plant better able | What a pleasant study is a child! ‘To feel that it is 
to protect it from the strong wind, seeking the |dependent on you for a lamp to its feet; and woe be 
gentle zephyrs as if courting their society. Note | to the teacher who neglects to train the youthful 
the grew of the oak from the little acorn, as with | mind in ways of virtue, truth and honor. 
steady perseverance it fights its way through the! But what do we teach? Of the cares of life and 
hard wayside, is trampled down only to recommence | the issues of immortality. And those lessons must 
with more vigorous efforts to renew its progress, be so given as to draw the attention of the wildest 
and see how well it is repaid; for in a short period|and most wayward. By a steady perseverance, a 
it has grown so much that to the strongest wind it desire to improve your charge and yourself, order 
only bends its head. jand regularity, a firm government, remembering that 
The fragrant rose and the falling leaf teach us a|order is not always preserved by the frowning 
lesson of the goodness of God, in placing such bean- |brow, but by a steady rein, as the driver controls 
tiful emblems nearus. Purity may be learned from | the spirit of a vicious horse. 
the opening bud to the dying flower; its very breath| I teach. Are you learning from me now an hum- 
inspires one to holy deeds. While the falling leaf |ble effort to perform a duty. There are no lessons 
teaches us we are passing away, soon to be forgot-|1 teach in my school-room to my scholars of more 
ten—that our “summer is past and our harvest end-| importance to them than is this lesson for you; for 
ed.” As the leaf falls to the earthand mingles again | duty by the poet is said to be the stern daughter of 
with the same, so shall our bodies return again to the voice of God. 
their native dust and we shall be spoken of only as | 
things that were. ‘The seasons have their lessons. } 
Spring tells us that now is the time for action, and Give unto me made lowly wise, 
warns us that summer is approaching and the} The spirit of self-sacrifice. 
flowers are in bloom, showing that we are still re-| —--— 
membered by our Creator, Autumn has come, with ADDRESS 
its saved and falling leaves, telling us that all things By Ws. M. Burcurietp, 
are passing away, leaving nothing but old winter to! 
follow in the rear, to improve and enrich the earth | 
with his frost and snow. When the year’s profit is| ‘The subject on which I am about to address you, 
summed up, how little we have done deserving praise; |is one of vast importance,—one which should be un- 
on the contrary how much worthy of censure ; how | derstood and felt by all—oue which will effect not 
much have we learned, that the closing scenes of | only the rising generation, but also those that are tu 
life are coming, that the frosts of age will soon freeze | succeed it ; and it is one to which I feel my inabili- 
up the fountains of our heart and hope. ty to do justice. Could the tongue of a Webster, 
You teach. Inthe schoolroom yes; ‘tis there you|or a Clay, famed as they were for their eloquence, 
teach, and there you are repaid by seeing your very |be employed on this subject, too much could not be 
mind, as it were, instilled into others, your very done. No wonder then that those unskilled in pub- 
thought returned and your appearance greeted with lic speaking should feel a delicacy in undertaking 
smiles ; there you have the pleasure of thinking it|the solemn task; no wonder that they should fee! 
was you who introduced light into chaos, and saw it | disposed to shrink from the arduous and important 
diverge in splendor as the light first dawned on the |duty ; no wonder that nothing but a sense of duty 
untaught brain. It was there you first noticed the to the teacher, the cause, our country, and our Cre- 
difference in children;—with what aptness some hear, | ator, should impel us onward to the great work be- 
and with pleasure receive instruction, while others |fore us. 
dull and stupid, will not be entreated to learn those| When we recall to memory the flight of our fore- 
things which are for their own pleasure and benefit. | fathers from among the nations of the Old World 
Your example by the wayside is an ever open lesson |—when we remember that they have braved the 
to the passing world. In social life you teach, and | perils of the briny deep, and have settled on the 
what a wide sphere you occupy there. Your exam-j|rock-bound shores of the New World, exposed to 
ple, your words and your works teach all those that |everything of suffering there might be in poverty 








Thou art victory and law, 
Wher. empty terrors overawe ; 


Younty Superintendent of 
Juniata co., before the Mexico Teachers’ Institute. 


come within your atmosphere. 

At the fireside your influence is greater than any- 
where else, except the school. There you have been 
taught and there you must teach kindness, submis- 
sion, obedience and love. 

In your hours of loneliness, you first learned that 
all was not sunshine, but the sun is not less bright if 
obscured by cloud. When you feel lonely and for- 
saken, think not it will ever be so. 


** But when your heart is pining, 
Hope that your future hath, 
Each cloud a silver lining 
One rose in every path.” 








and want, to everything of danger there might be 
in savage warfare to which they were not accus- 
tomed—jwhen we behold them erecting their 
homes in the wild wilderness, where the foot of the 
hostile warrior had been accustomed to tread—when 
we behold them, after having levelled the forest oak, 
and subdued the savage sons of the wilderness, en- 
gaging in a struggle with a ration, then arbiter of 
the world and mistress of the seas, to maintain their 
principles—when we behold them, in the trials and 
toils of an eight years’ war waste the trained legions 
of Britain, and then return to their homes without 
a reward for their toils,—we are forced to the con- 
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clusion that some important object was constantly 
in the view of this devoted and zealous people. 
What was the object? Why were they willing 
to undergo so many labors, to suffer so many mis- 
fortunes, and to endure so many toils! Why had) 
they abandoned Eastern lands, and thus exposed 
themselves in these Hesperian climes? It was that 
in these last limits of their wanderings in the West, 
they might establish civil and religious liberty.— 
And how did they attempt to establish it? The 
same effort had been made by almost every nation 
that had existed. The same object had been held) 
in view in the establishment of every government. 
Monarchs pretended, at least, to rule for the benefit 
of the people ; but monarchs soon become tyrants. 
In aristocracies the oldest and wisest were selected 





believed, that through a universal education, the 
minds of the people would be enabled to compre- 
hend the views of those who originated our free in- 
stitutions, and thereby become qualified for self- 
government. Republican Rome,—although her do- 
main extended from the Scandinavian onthe North, 
to the burning sands of Lybia on the South, and 
from the shores of the Caspian on the East, to the 
distant Isles of Britain on the West;—although her 
legions were victorious on every field, and were 
feared by every nation;—although her banners blazed 
triumphantly over the walls of those who once were 
her most formidable rivals,—yet lost the liberty of 
which she once boasted, and became the victim of 
ambition. That she once despised she herself be- 
came the victim of—tyranny. Her glory departed, 


for rulers; but their sentiments soon began to con-| she fell, and nothing is now left but ruins to mark 
flict, and the violence of party spirit rendered them| the spot where she once stood in her pride. Why 
unfit for their duties, incited them to deeds of in-| this sad spectacle? Why this unfortunate result ? 
justice and cruelty, and prompted them to stir up| These questions may be answered by asking another: 
the same violence among the people. Even Repub-| Why were the citizens of Rome uneducated ? Tis 
lics had failed long to maintain the blessings of | true she had her Tully, her Hortensius, and her Ca- 
a liberty they were designed to secure. Rome, | to,—’'tis true her Senate Halls resounded with the 
proud, gigantic Rome, with all her grandeur and| eloquence of her Senators—and it is true that there 
her fame, with an empire bounded only by the limits) were philosophers and scholars among her people ; 
of the known world, did not secure her people long} but it is also true that her common people were as ig- 
in the enjoyment of the liberty of which they boasted, | norant as her Senators were eloquent. The masses 
Greece, renowned for the progress there made in the | were unenlightened, and when patriotism forsook her 
arts and sciences, has not presented a form of gov-| patricians, her plebians, instead of sustaining their 
ernment, in which free and equal rights were the| country, were made the instruments, in the hands of 
common property of all. How, then, did our fore-| their ambitions superiors, of plunging their country 
fathers expect to attaiti te that which every empire,|into untold miseries—miseries from which it never 
kingdom, and republic ever established had failed in?| recovered. Athens could boast of citizens distin- 
Did they expect to do that which the wisdom of guished for their scholarship and for their eloquence. 
Greece or Rome could not do? They did attempt; From her rostrums might be heard the voice of De- 
what other nations had attempted in vain, and how) mosthenes stiring up his countrymen to deeds of da- 
they succeeded, let the present proud position of our|ring and patriotism. There, paths of virtue were 
country testify. pointed out by the wisdom of Socrates. But there 

The great question now to be answered, is, how} might be witnessed that want of personal went | 
did they attempt it? It was by making the people when - is in the hands of those ee or _ 
their own sovereign, their own rulers, their law-ma-| Control. — and eed ) nae tne = 
kers—by placing the government in their own hands. | rewards of those who a * Ay “ purest 
And their whole hopes of making the government a| Principles of patriotism. The seins RENEE pet -n—ment 
permanent one was by properly educating the whole| the mmr om and -_ excited ee — 
people, and fitting them for the discharge of their} on a ~s oe — ~- ome qt . hei d vem 
duties. It was an utter impossibility for a nation| WO, but a short sam Deters, See ween Caae aenver- 
long to exist where an uneducated mass held the) © The people were unfitted for er. 
governmental sway. It would have been madness| They ey net saineies by = = wor yg 
to presume that the citizens of such a country | ™Otives, but were guided by the impulses of the mo- 
would have been secure in their persons and prop-| ™€?t- Compare these nations — our own oe 
erty, or that justice would be administered by those | See in what respects they differ. Do you not find 
who were actuated by the impulses of feeling, or| that general education in the one, enables the peo- 
driven by a frienzied zeal. Even those of more re-| ple to be their own governors, their own ralers, their 
flective minds, instead of restraining the excited 


|own sovereigns? While in the other, the want of it 
multitude would be overwhelmed by their blind im-| leaves the people without a proper sense of duty— 
petuosity ; and either be compelled to submit or 


renders them ,the creatures of passion, instead of 
bring down upon their own heads the fury which they 


| being guided by cool and calm reflection. 
were endeavoring to prevent from bursting upon the Are there any, then, so little prompted by ree v4 
heads of others. They profited by the lessons taught | country as not to be the friends of oo ools? 
them by nations that had fulfilied their mission and| °F ©? ane any £0 — as not to see t — 
passed away. They avoided the errors into which| CoMstitute the security of our countrymen, and the 
others had fallen, and established a form of govern-| Petmanence of our country? Would you depend on 
ment upon a more correct principle than any nation 


our Academies, and Colleges for the education of 
which had preceded them. That which constituted 


the people? You can not, you dare not do it.— 
the pride and perfection of the government they es-| 


Had not Greece her Academies? Greece, where 
tablished was its guarantying free and equal rights| the noblest,the wisest of her citizens was condemned 
to all,—a voice in the government to all,— 


individual | t0 drink poison, for no other crime than the non-per- 
liberty to all. 








formance of a rite which it was impossible for them 
to perform? No, our colleges are indispensable, but 

Common school education was the foudation upon | our free schools‘are also indispensable. In the one, 
which this republic rested. Through its instrumen-| a few may be made thorough classic scholars; in 
tality that which had been sought after in vain by| the other, all are prepared for the business of life. 
other nations was expected to be achieved. It was| Colleges and Academies are not accessible to all ; 
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consequently, all cannot derive the benefit of an ed- 
ucation from them. But our common schools are 
accessible to all, free to all, and open toall. The 
rich, the poor, the high, the low, are all alike, free 
and equal alike, possessed of the advantages of an 
education. Noble and servant are not distinguish- 
able—wealth and poverty are not recognized; for all 
are there in the enjoyment of the same privileges 
—having the same objects in view. All are actuated 
by the same motives, having the same impressions 
stamped upon them,—the same principles instilled 
into their minds. None are recognized as superiors, 
for one common privilege is the preperty of all.— 
Then since we have in the common schools the 
surest safeguard against the distinctions of higher 
and lower classes, should they not be an object of 
the deepest interest to every American who boasts 
that caste sullies not our equality as citizens? Do 
you wish it not to be here as it is in lands of op- 
pression—where the poor are “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” for the rich—lands where equal 
rights, equal privileges, and equal advantages are 
unknown :—then foster common schools. 
friends of that system which is the surest protec- 
tion against these rules. 

But since the system is established, who is it that 
must carry out the designs of thatsystem? Who is 
responsible for the discharge of duty in making the 
system effective? We answer that Directors, Pa- 
rents, and Teachers are all responsible. It will be 
necessary, however, to confine ourselves to the respon- 
sibility of the Teacher. We hold that the peace, 
the power, and the prosperity of our country are at- 
tributable to the general intelligence of its citizens, 
and that those who undertake the imparting of know- 
ledge to the youthful mind, undertake a duty that 
involves the welfare of our countrymen, collectively 
and individually. On his exertion must in a great 
measure depend the progress of his pupils. On 
him is laid the responsibility of making the scholar 
and moulding the character of those entrusted to his 
care. He has access to immortal minds, whilst 
they are susceptible of every impression. It de- 
volves upon him to inculeate the sentiments which 
are to actuate them through life. He should, there- 
fore, inquire by what motives he is actuated, before 
he enters the discharge of his solemn and responsi- 
ble duties. He should ask himself whether motives 
of gain promoted him to undertake the duties of 
teaching; whether he has regard only to the reward, so 
that he receives the amount for which he had agreed 
to teach. If such be his object he had far better nev- 
er enter the door of a school room as an instructor. 
He does not feel the importance of his station; he 
does not feel a sense of his responsibility resting 
upon him ; he does not feel that he will be held ac- 
countable at the bar of God for the non-perform- 
mance of aduty which he had undertaken—a du- 
ty which involves not the loss of the wealth that 
perishes, but effects that which of man is immortal. 
The afforts of a teacher should be the discharge of 
duty, in such a manner as,may meet the approbation 
of an all-seeing God, instead of being influenced 
only by the opinions of men. Many teachers feel 
disposed to satisfy the voice of conscience, by the 
approbation of their employers; but they should re- 
member that a majority of their employers are often 
very incompetent judges. It is not for the teacher 
emoothly to move along, well satisfied whilst he 
can command the good will of the parents; but he 
must go forward in the accomplishment of a grand 
design—the ultimate benefit of his pupils. Wher- 
ever a change from the usual method, would be con- 


Be the | 





| dacive to the well-being of those under his care, it 
|is not for him to stop and inquire whether that 
change would be approved of by the parents. He 
jis to ask himself whether the welfare of those 
whom he has undertaken the responsibility of teach- 
|ing demanded it; if so, he must engage in the con- 
‘test no matter who opposes. He must not expect 
'a business of ease, or profit; but one in which dif- 
| Sealty after difficulty is to be overcome, and toil, 
constant and never ceasing, is to be endured ; whilst 
|the reward received is in many instances a scanty 
|pittance, motives and actions misrepresented, and 
‘his labors unappreciated. He must engage in the 
labors of teaching solely with the object of doing 
good. If any other motive actuates him, the wel- 
fare of the children is endangered. He must be a man 
of stern integrity—not to be moved by the opinions, 
\or slanders of the community for which he labors.— 
When a duty is not performed to the child, thro’ 
fear of offending the parent, an injury is sustained 
by the child, which in many instances is irremedi- 
able. 

Whilst children are under the teacher's care, 
he stands to them in the place of a parent. They 
are expected to be obedient to his will, and to sub- 
\mit to his requirements. They confide in his abili- 
ty to teach, in his knowledge of their capacities, and 
|in his intelligence. They rely on justice and impar- 
tiality—upon his devotion to their welfare, and to 
ithe advancement of their interests. It is impossi- 
ble for him to avoid responsibility on the plea of 
‘inability, for if unquallified, he should not have en- 
\gaged in the discharge of its duties. When the 
professional man commences business before he is 
| properly qualified, the greatest injury will be inflict- 
ed upon himself, or at least the injury will be limited 
|to a few individuals; but such is not the case with 
the teacher, for he at once is placed in full possession 
‘of authority, and the injury is at once being inflicted 

on many, and upon those, too, who are not aware of 
|the injury until it is too late for a remedy. 

| The Teacher is responsible for the intellectual 
training of the young. If mind were of no more 
importance than the clay tenement which it inhab- 
jits, and which is destined soon to moulder beneath 
|the clods of the valley, we might consider its culture 
\of no more importance—we might feel inclined to 
\suppose the labor bestowed upon it as in a meas- 
\ure lost, for its existence would be precarious, liable 
every moment to pass from the sphere of usefulness, 
for which it was being prepared. But since it is 
immortal, destined to live through time, and eterni- 
ity ; since it must suffer endless misery, or enjoy an 
everlasting bliss, the conviction forces itself, upon us, 
that its culture involves a mighty responsibility.— 
Mind distinguishes man from the lower order of cre- 
ation, fits him to be lord of the fowl and the brute,and 
assimilates him to the Deity. By it, man may con- 
template the wonders of his Creator's works, rumi- 
nate among the whirling orbs which bespangle the 
blue plain of heaven, and meditate upon the rela- 
tion in which he stands to the great Jehovah. By 
it, man, instead of being the creature of appetite 
and fashion, may be actuated by motives of virtue 
and rectitude. Judgment, instead of the senses, 
may be the guide of his actions, and by it he may 
attain to a considerable degree of self-control. But 
where the intellect is neglected, the senses will soon 
acquire the ascendency, and leave the man little su- 
perior to the lower orders of animated beings. The 
faculties common to him with the brute, and which 
constitute its chief enjoyment, being exercised more 
than his intellectual faculties, will, through exercise, 
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increase in strength until all others are made cap- 
tive to them, and render him a slave to their de- 
mands. ‘To witness the condition of those, whose 
minds have not been cultivated, we have only to 
take a glance at nations living in a barbarous or 
savage state; and to witness the effects of educa- 


tion, we have only to compare these nations with | 


others that enjoy its benefits. How responsible the 


position of Teacher? ‘To you, Teachers, is entrust- | 
ed the work of cultivating that which ennobles man, | 


and qualifies him for the station asssigned him by 
his Creator. Yours is the work of transferring men 


from barbarism to civilization, from the darkness | 


of ignorance, to the light of intelligence. That un- 
dying principle, which in the blest abodes of peace, 
or in the blackness of eternal woe, is destined to 
pass an endless existence, is allotted to you, to ex- 
pand and strengthen. You are responsible not only 
for the intellectual, but also for the moral education 
of your pupils. That education which alone ex- 
pands the intellect, to the neglect of the moral pow- 
ers, makes the recipient more powerful for the com- 
mission of crime, and to lead others astray. A sound 
morality must be inculeated. Virtuous precepts 


must be impressed upon the youthful minds of your | 
pupils; for remember the impressions made upon 


them while young, will have a greater influence, 
than any impressions of later years. ‘The principles 
of morality must also be enforced by your examples. 
It will have a more direct influence than any pre- 


cepts you can inculeate. Your conduct will be nar-| 


rowly observed by your’ pupils, and will, therefore, 
have a mighty influence in directing their course of 
condnet. He, who lives regard!ess of the rules of 
morality, is unfit to go in the presence of those, as 
un example to follow, who are so apt in imitation. 

You are responsible to your country—a country, 
whose institutions are founded on popular education 
—a country, depending for its existence on the in- 
telligence of its citizens, Our forefathers have en- 
trusted to you, more than to any other, the duty of 
rendering permanent the structure erected by their 
toils and sufferings. They sacrificed their all that 
their posterity might enjoy the freedom they loved ; 
and those to whom is confided the task of enlight- 
ening the people, are also responsible for the incul- 
cation of the principle of devotion to country.— 
That Teacher who suffers himself to be actuated by 
the impulses of party spirit, or be carried away by 
sentiments of illiberality towards those differing 


from him in opinion, cannot be regarded as inculpa- | 


ble—he cannot be looked upon as the true friend of 


freedom. ‘These party contentions which now rack | 


our republic from North to South, and which threat- 
en to sever those bonds which bind us into our own 
confederated union of States, must be rendered 
harmless by aspirit of l‘berty and concession. The 
growing animosity must be eradicated by instilling 
proper sentiments into the minds of those who are 
to succeed us. But how are proper sentiments to 
be instilled unless ineuleated by the ‘Teachers ?— 
They are the instructors of the people, and it is 


their duty to instruct them in such a manner as_ 
may be conducive to the prosperity of this republic. | 


Here we have the most perfect institutions ever es- 
tablished—a most glorious confederacy in which, 
though united, each State is sovereign, free, and in- 
dependent. For the estsblishment of those institu- 
tions our forefathers pledged all, sacrified and saf- 


‘other duty;—our successors must, by a proper educa- 
|tion, be fitted to enjoy the freedom we transmit.— 
They must be taught respect for the institutions, 
respect for the rights of others, and to have for their 
‘object the welfare of our citizens, whether they be 
from the North or from the South. 

You are also, as teachers, responsible to God.— 
These children whom you instruct are the work 
of His hands—the objects of His care—created 
to be obedient to His will, and to enjoy Him 
\in His benefits. By Him they were alloted the 
| station of being lords over al] the creatures of earth. 
For Him you teach. By Him you are in the pos- 
session of talent and health to enable you to teach, 
and to Him you will be held accountable for the 
manner in which you have performed the duties of 
‘your calling. Ever keep it in mind that you are la- 
boring in His service, and that by His bounty you 
will be rewarded. Remember that those confiding 
scholars,are,likejyourselves, candidates for an immor- 
tal crown; and that in harmony, peace and love, you 
/may with them joir the happy spirits in heaven, to 
celebrate a Saviour’s praise. There you may enjoy 
the reward of your toils, where no corroding care 
can mar your happiness—where no unkind feeling 
can be excited against you—and where strifes, con- 
| tentions, and envyings are alike unknown. 
| You, who are assembled here to witness the efforts 
|of teachers mutually to improve each other, and to 
‘fit each other for these solemn and important duties,— 
Do you now see the importance of the profession of 
teaching? Do you see the influence it exerts? Do 
you feel that much of what will make your children 
‘useful members of society, true and faithful patriots 
to their country, and zealous advocates of the chris- 
tian religion,—depends upon the efforts of your teach- 
ers? Are you aware of how much good may be effect- 
ed by them, when feeling a sense of the responsibil- 
ity resting upon them, or how much evil when they 
-have regard only to that which they are to receive 
|for their labor, and to meet the approbatiun of their 
‘employers? If you do, then be the friends of the 
‘teacher. You, who wish tosee yoursons stand prom- 
inent among the men of the earth, able and willing 
to meet the issues of life, and to act with fi- 
delity to their fellow-beings, to their country, and 
'to their God,—you, who desire expansion of that 
immortal, undying principle—the mind,—you, who 
wish your sons to be inspired by proper sentiments, 
actuated by proper motives, and devoted to princi- 
ples of virtue and truth, I advise you to be the friends 
of the faithful, affectionate and devoted teacher. He 
will contribute, more than any other influence be- 
yond yonrselves, to bring about that result. Suffer 
the tongue of slander no longer to assail his charac- 
‘ter. Indulge not in disrespectful remarks respect- 
ing him, nor unjustly condemn his motives. He will 
/aid you in elevating the sentimentsand strengthen- 
ing the minds of those who are near and dear to you. 
He will do much towards moulding the characters of 
your children, as well as contribute much to their 
fund of knowledge. 

In couclusion, Teachers, I would not deter you 
by the magnitude of its duties, from engaging in 
‘the useful and honorable profession of teaching. Do 
you feel yourself inadequate to the task? So much 
ithe better; you will then rely on Him for help, who 


lis able to render assistance. Depend upon Him, 


|for you are engaged in His services. If you are 


fered all; and have transmitted them to us, asa leg- | faithful, your reward is sure. ‘True, you may not re- 
acy, more to be valued than any earthly blessing.—|alize it here, but you will when time shall be no 
And it is our duty to transmit the same blessings ||onger—when exact justice shall be meeted out to 
to those, who are to succeed us. But there 1s an-jall, at the judgment bar of the Great Jehovah. 
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